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Vacation Reading* 
Prof Lucy M. Salmon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The archdeacon stood by the window 
of his cell, Victor Hugo tells us, and 
looked out on the great towers of Notre 
Dame. He gazed in silence at the im- 
mense structure; then, stretching his 
right hand towards the printed book ly- 
ing open on the table and pointing with 
his left hand towards the cathedral, he 
sighed, and looking sadly from the book 
to the church exclaimed, “Alas, this will 
kill that!) The book will overthrow the 
edifice.” 

The college professor looked about his 
study. He saw an old-fashioned mahog- 
any secretary-bookcase that reached 
nearly to the ceiling, a late Victorian 
black walnut roll-top desk, an early 
twentieth century oak flat-top desk, six 
files, pigeon-holes and cases for papers, 
a card catalog, a typewriter, a stenog- 
rapher’s copy-holder, and in one corner 
a huge basket filled to overflowing with 
“clipped” newspapers. 

Looking more closely at his flat-top 
desk, the college professor saw on it his 
calendar of engagements with its dates 
for college committee meetings, for pub- 
lic civic hearings to consider the pur- 
chase of playgrounds, the collection of 
garbage and the erection of a new high 
school, and for appointments with stud- 
ents anxious to know of ways of earn- 
ing money during the next college vaca- 
tion. “Alas,” said the professor as he 
idly turned the pages of the only book 
that lay on his crowded desk, “that will 
kill this. The desk will kill the book.” 





“*An address given before the Eastern Col- 
~lege librarians at Columbia university, No- 
vember 29, 1913. 
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The thoughts of the college professor 
again wandered from his own study to 
the college with which he was connected 
and to the many interests within its en- 
closure that in the minds of its students 
were rivals of the book,—to the gymna- 
sium, the athletic field, and the stadium, 
to the dramatic and the musical organ- 
izations, the phonograph, secret societies, 
social interests, the annual “prom,” to re- 
ligious work and to the general so-called 
“extra-academic” activities. He thought 
of the competition with the book within 
the field of interests that were by gen- 
eral consent considered intellectual— 
of the newspaper, the magazine, the 
short story, the Sunday paper, the lit- 
erature sent out by educational, religious, 
and charitable societies, and of the re- 
ports, proceedings, and papers of a mul- 
titude of miscellaneous organizations. 
He thought of the rival interests pre- 
sented by the community in which the 
college was located,—of the theater lit- 
tle and big, the moving picture, the trav- 
elog, the society dance, the visiting 
dramatic and musical clubs of other 
colleges, the ball game, the boat race, 
bulletins of baseball scores in cities a 
thousand miles away, the half holiday 
given in the town for the opening of the 
baseball season, the automobile, the air 
ship, and the trip to Europe always in- 
vited by the arriving and departing 
steamer. 

He saw from his window the two- 
family and the three-family house, and 
the apartment house where the living 
room had superseded the library and 
the substitution of portieres for doors 
had made quiet reading impossible. He 
even saw a row of houses built for col- 
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lege professors, not one of them having 
a room for library or study. 

The language that he heard about him 
was not that of literature but of busi- 
ness, of the theater, of golf, of foot ball 
and base ball, of ‘the game” in general. 
The words and phrases most often on 
the lips of his friends were “activity,” 
“competition,” “efficiency,” and “the 
strenuous life.” Friends greeting each 
other after a vacation inquired, he re- 
membered, not “what have you read this 
summer.” but “have you had a good 
time,” “what have you been doing.” 

Depressed and discouraged as_ he 
thought of the rivals of the book within 
and without his own study and the col- 
lege wall, he cried in despair, “Alas, the 
book is fighting a losing fight with the 
spirit of the age.” But once more his 
mind turned to the abbot in his high 
tower. The abbot had been mistaken, 
—the book had not killed the edifice. 
Gathering into itself the ever-chang- 
ing but ever-inspiring ideals of man- 
kind the edifice still soared heaven- 
ward. The book had complemented it 
and explained it, but it had not sup- 
planted it. Might there not be hope 
for the book in its turn? 

Discouragement is ever with us.— 
there might be hope for the book, but 
was there hope for the college student 
in his relation to the book? A friend 
had recently lamented to him that col- 
lege students do not read, that they do 
not read the right books, that they do 
not read as much as he used to read in 
college, that they do not read the same 
books that he used to read. But as the 
abbot had been mistaken, might not the 
friend in his turn be mistaken, and might 
not an inquiry show that reading. among 
college students had not altogether he 
come a tradition? And so the inquiry 
was made. 

At the opening of the current academic 
vear about 100 students in three classes 
were asked to present lists of the books 
read during the previous summer va- 
cation. 

The result shows that the college 
student stands acquitted on the first 
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count in the indictment. The lists rep- 
resent a total of 356 different authors 
read, and 642 distinct, named books, in 
addition to “a little poetry,” “much poet- 
ry,’ “two or three dozen novels, the 
names of which I- can not remember,” 
“a few modern novels,” “a collection of 
short stories,” “translations from the 
French,” and “several French works.” 

The second charge that college students 
do not read the right books is not so 
quickly dismissed. What are “the right 
books?” It seems to be assumed that 
books have a definite, fixed, and abso- 
lute value. Yet a book, like a fact, has 
in and of itself no value apart from its 
association with specific conditions. 
There are no “important facts” and no 
“unimportant facts;” no fact is in and 
of itself either important or unimportant 
—it gains importance only through its 
association with other facts, and loses 
its importance through separation from 
them. No period in history can be con- 
sidered more suitable than any other pe- 
riod either for advanced or for elemen- 
tary students—prehistoric Europe, the 
question of investiture and the spirit of 
the Italian renaissance may be made 
clear to a child. On the other hand, dis- 
tinguished scholars may spend years of 
patient investigation in an effort to de- 
termine the precise date of the birth of 
Columbus—a fact in and of itself of no 
importance, but essential in determining 
the age of Columbus when he made his 
first voyage to the new world and there- 
fore in estimating his indebtedness to 
Toscanelli. 

So it is with books. The reading of 
Shakespeare does not make a man wise, 
nor is a person necessarily ignorant even 
if he has never read a single play of 
Shakespeare. The five-foot shelf does 
not educate a person, while a man may 
be well educated and yet never have read 
a single book on this much-talked-of 
shelf. The same book may be read by 
different individuals, each one of whom 
finds in it the special intellectual food 
he seeks—the same work of fiction may 
provide for varying tastes either plot, 
description, character study, literary 
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style, or historic background ; each reader 
finds in it what he seeks. 

We may read the same books at dif- 
ferent times with entirely different ob- 
jects. If we once read our Dickens for 
the story, and wept over Little Nell, 
laughed at Pickwick, and rejoiced in the 
ultimate happiness of David Copperfield, 
we read our Dickens today with an even 
more absorbing interest because of the 
unconscious record it gives of contempo- 
raneous English life. The center -of 
gravity has shifted from Nicholas Nick- 
elby to Dotheboys Hall, from Oliver 
Twist to the condition of the English 
work house, and from little Dorrit to 
the debtors’ prison and the workings of 
the English civil service. Where we 
once read our Dickens as literature we 
today read it as historical material. 

It is difficult, therefore, to prove or 
disprove the assertion that college stu- 
dents do not read the right books—it is 
possible to extract something from much 
so-called trash and it may be that the 
college student 
“Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 

ning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

It may seem hegging the question to 
suggest that even if many college stu- 
dents read much that it is difficult to 
class otherwise than as trash, it is at least 
open to discussion whether the propor- 
tion of trash is any greater or the trash 
any trashier than it ever has been. Cer- 
tainly, children no longer read Elsie 
Dinsmore, Oliver Optic has been ban- 
ished from the Boston public library, Au- 
gusta J. Evans and Mary J. Holmes have 
disappeared, Lord’s Beacon lights of his- 
tory are no longer found in college cir- 
cles, and Abbott’s biographies, even if 
occasionally gratefully remembered, are 
no longer recommended. 

It is an easier task to state what stu- 
dents do read in vacations than it is to 
decide whether they read the right books, 
and therefore to disprove in part the 
statement so frequently made that col- 
lege students read less than they for- 
merly did. 

If fiction predominates in the lists con- 
sidered collectively, it includes works 
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used either in the original, or in transla- 
tion, written by American, English, 
French, German, Russian, Norwegian, 
Danish, and Swedish authors, and it in- 
dicates a wide range of interests, if not 
necessarily special depth of interests; if 
V. V.’s eyes leads the list of single books 
with 29 readers, Dickens has had 31 
readers of 16 different works; if Arnold 
Bennett and Bernard Shaw are favorites, 
Thackeray and George Eliot hold their 
own with them, and Kipling distances 
them. If “the six best sellers” of to- 
day have replaced the six best sellers of 
yesterday, they have not crowded out 
Aldrich and Howells, Blackmore and 
3arrie, Charlotte and Emily Bronté, 
Mrs’ Gaskell, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Kingsley and Scott. If Boswell’s John- 
son finds but an occasional reader, the 
lives of Helen Keller, John Muir, Alice 
Freeman Palmer and Booker T. Wash- 
ington are read by scores. Homer, Vir- 
gil, Dante, Milton and Shakespeare live 
in perennial youth on the study tables 
of the college student of today, as they 
did yesterday, and as presumably they 
will do tomorrow. 

This has in part suggested an answer 
to the charge that the college student of 
today does not read the same books as 
did the college student of yesterday. 
This is in a measure true. Yet the inter- 
est in the great questions of life never 
ceases among college students. If the 
theological questions are presented to 
them by Winston Churchill rather than 
by Bunyan, if knowledge of the evil in 
life comes baldly through Brieux rather 
than in the veiled form of Comus, if 
social conditions are definitely stated by 
Jane Addams rather than pleasantly ig- 
nored by Jane Austen, if industrial life 
is laid bare by the social survey rather 
than described at arm’s length by George 
Eliot, if corruption in public life is de- 
nounced by Roosevelt rather than jest- 
ingly tolerated by Horace Walpole, it 
does not necessarily mean that in read- 
ing the authors of today they hold the 
earlier writers in contempt or unduly 
glorify modernity. Each generation 
speaks in its own tongue the eternal ver- 
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ities of right and wrong. We, ourselves, 
probably read in college Carlyle and 
Emerson, Mill and Macaulay, Tennyson 
and Longfellow, George Eliot and Kings- 
ley. It does not follow that our taste in 
reading has degenerated or that we are 
disloyal to old friends if none of these 
authors are represented in our book club 
and if some of these volumes stand for 
months unopened on our library shelves. 
It must also be remembered that when 
college students today read Jane Addams 
and Mary Antin, Maeterlinck and Ibsen, 
William James and Bergson, Olive 
Schreiner and Ellen Key they are read- 
ing the same subjects, if not the same 
authors, as did their fathers and mothers 
as college students, and at the same time, 
they are adding to them the subjects that 
ever develop from changing conditions 
of life. 

The lists in themselves show less re- 
flection than perhaps might reasonably 
be expected of interest aroused by col- 
lege work: for the college student, the 
college opens in September and closes in 
June. They also seem to show compara- 
tively little reflection of many of the 
great questions uppermost in the public 
mind today—of the organization of state 
and church, of the failures and the suc- 
cesses of democracy, of the great educa- 
tional questions of the present, of politi- 
cal, social and economic questions as 
such. While they do show an interest in 
the great fundamental questions of the 
past. the insight is not prophetic and the 
questions of the future are, as with us 
all, often unrecognized. The great con- 
structive interests of today and of tomor- 
row make little appeal to the college va- 
cation reader. 

The lists also seem to show that read- 
ing is taken up largely as a pastime 
rather than because it is an all-absorbing 
passion. In very many cases neither the 
name nor the personality of the author 
has left a definite impression on the 
reader. This is particularly true of the 
authors of modern novels. On the other 
hand, more than one reports that she has 
read “other novels whose names are not 
remembered,” one reports that she “can 
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not remember the names of half the silly 
‘best sellers’ read,” and _ still another 
writes, “I read two or three dozen novels 
but cannot remember them all. I had 
a very busy summer, so did not read 
much.” 

The lists also show little concentration 
on any one author or subject on the part 
of an individual student. Few have read 
more than one work of any given author, 
and few have read more than one author 
on any subject. 

This composite picture of the vacation 
reading of a group of nearly a hundred 
college students has been drawn some- 
what in detail because it is believed to 
represent fairly well the vacation reading 
of college students in general. The pres- 
ent situation of this kind of reading 
seems on the face of it to be hopeful. 
College students read much during the 
summer, they read widely, and if new 
favorites claim their attention, the old 
favorites receive a fair share of interest, 
while the reading done shows the pro- 
tean forms assumed today by world-old 
questions, though probably not a pro- 
phetic insight of the questions of the fu- 
ture. 

But the relative is not the absolute and 
the question may well be asked whether 
vacation reading, with its minimum of 
356 authors and 642 miscellaneous works 
for about one hundred students repre- 
sents the best expenditure of time and 
effort involved. Good must always be 
made better and we cannot sit idly down 
and say that if college students read a 
good many books during the summer va- 
cation it really does not matter what or 
how they read. It does matter and the 
college must assume its share of the re- 
sponsibility. This responsibility the col- 
lege has not wished to shirk and in vari- 
ous ways it has attempted to meet it. 

At Vassar college various expedients 
have been tried, not only to promote va- 
cation reading, but even to encourage an 
interest in it. The Miscellany, the 
monthly periodical issued by the students, 
has for several years published in its 
June number lists of books recommended 
for vacation reading by officers of the 
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college. The current year it gave lists 
furnished it by 18 different departments 
suggesting reading in approximately 70 
distinct courses, or on different aspects 
of subjects connected with them. The 
department of history publishes a pamph- 
let of 34 pages, giving lists of 
books on 40 or more different phases 
of history, and including various forms 
of literature bearing on the same sub- 
jects. The departments of modern lan- 
guages maintain circulating libraries that 
offer the subscribers to them the oppor- 
tunity of reading the best current liter- 
ature published in German, French, Ital- 
ian and Spanish. The graduates and 
former students of a prominent girls’ 
school have given a fund in memory of 
the late principal of the school, the in- 
come of which is to be awarded annually 
as a prize to the student who has best 
fulfilled the requirement of a special 
reading course arranged by the depart- 
ment of English. 

It may be questioned whether any of 
these expedients has been wholly suc- 
cessful in attaining the end sought—the 
students usually forget to take home the 
June Miscellany; ninety per cent of the 
hundred students questioned seem never 
to have heard of the history Suggestive 
Lists, although they are annually spoken 
of in May in every history class, posted 
on every college bulletin board and re- 
ferred to in two pamphlets issued in the 
department, one of which has been used 
by practically every student in college; 
the number of subscribers to the German 
summer circulating library has varied 
from 60 to 140, but the results of the 
plan have not been satisfactory and it 
has been, temporarily at least, discon- 
tinued; the results of the circulating 1i- 
braries in the other modern languages 
have also proved not commensurate with 
the effort demanded to initiate and to 
maintain them; there was not a single 
applicant the past year for the prize of- 
fered for reading in English. 

The reasons for the comparative fail- 
ure of students to avail themselves of 
all these opportunities offered are in a 
measure understandable. Some travel 
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abroad and reading is confined to guide 
books; some read with reference to a 
special question, as, for example, the stu- 
dent who is to recommend the plays to 
be given by the college dramatic society 
read during the summer practically all 
of the plays of a dozen leading dram- 
atists and examined those of a score of 
others, while the student who is to go as 
a foreign missionary had read widely on 
the subject of missions; some have read 
for advanced standing in college and 
others to make up back work; while a 
few have found in newspapers and maga- 
zines sufficient intellectual occupation for 
the summer. A few say that they do 
not like lists and prefer the freedom of 
individual selection—forgetting that no 
list is mandatory and that all lists are 
suggestive. The prize offered for read- 
ing may have the opposite effect from 
that intended by those who offer it. The 
college student naturally wonders 
whether reading can give the keen joy 
asserted if it is necessary to offer a prize 
for its accomplishment. No prize is of- 
fered a college student for doing what 
he enjoys doing—for walking, dancing, 
skating, rowing, or for any form of phys- 
ical exercise, and he wonders whether, 
in college parlance, reading can be “all 
it is cracked up to be” if it is necessary 
to offer a prize to accomplish it. More- 
over, a prize savors of professionalism 
and the college student, trained by his 
athletics to beware of professionalism, 
queries whether it may not be the part 
of wisdom to leave reading to the pro- 
fessional—the college professor ? 

But the explanation that does not ex- 
plain, while it may remove temporary 
discouragement, does not suffice to re- 
move the cause of the discouragement. 
Tf the efforts made to improve the vaca- 
tion reading of college students have pro- 
cured results altogether incommensurate 
with these efforts, is it possible that the 
effort has been misdirected? While the 
college has been attempting to increase 
the quantity and to improve the quality 
of vacation reading, the heel of Achilles 
has been forgotten. It avails little to 
read many books. excellent though they 
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may be in themselves, if the method of 
reading has been defective and therefore 
the reading has been unfruitful. 

Vacation reading is but one symptom 
of the dry rot that threatens the college. 
The college today professes to stand for 
culture, though no one knows just what 
culture is, and though its pursuit is as 
elusive as is the pursuit of happiness as 
an end in itself. The feeling is wide- 
spread that much reading, however aim- 
less it may be, produces culture and it is 
encouraged by the college for this reason. 
The college, moreover, separates itself 
as far as possible from conditions out- 
side of the college and this spirit of 
aloofness thus sanctioned is reflected in 
the detached attitude of the vacation 
reader. 

The college student at times seems to 
be crushed between the upper and the 
nether millstone. His passionate search 
for the meaning of life is discouraged by 
the college in its artificial separation of 
college life from the activities of life 
that are continued, but not begun, beyond 
the campus. If this interest in life is 
aroused in college, it is in danger of be- 
ing crushed by the social circle in which 
he moves and in which he finds a polite 
indifference, if not actual hostility, to the 
awakened consuming zeal for knowl- 
edge. What wonder then if the college 
student, trained by the college to seek 
culture through emphasis on the quan- 
tity and the quality of his reading rather 
than on the method of his reading, fails 
to improve to the utmost the opportu- 
nities that are but half revealed to him; 
what wonder if the college student car- 
ries with him from the college campus the 
spirit that was fostered there and buys 
the five-foot shelf when he sets up his 
household gods. 

No improvement can come in vacation 
reading apart from improvement in gen- 
eral educational spirit and organization, 
and the realization of this seems still 
remote—the college dreads innovation 
as did the abbot in his high tower. Yet, 
it seems possible to foresee the direction 
the improvement is to take. The abbot 
made no connection between the book 
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and the edifice—each seemed to him dis- 
tinct and apart from the other; but the 
connection, though unseen by him, was 
there and it has been made for four hun- 
dred and more years by those who read 
both book and edifice. 

No book is worth reading if it does 
not lead to the reading of another book 
on the same subject or on one akin to it. 
Practically every subject worth reading 
about can be approached from the differ- 
ent angles of history, biography, poetry, 
the essay, the drama and other forms of 
literature. The convergence of different 
authors and different form of literature 
at the focus brings the white heat that 
transmutes the commonplace in life into 
the divine enthusiasm that Cousin 
charges us religiously to preserve. When 
vacation reading finds a focus it will be 
of inestimable value in the life of the 
college student. 





Discipline and Furniture 
W. E. Henry, librarian, University of 
Washington, Seattle 

In the January issue of Pustic Lt- 
BRARIES is a brief account of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of eastern col- 
lege librarians. Some discussion is re- 
corded upon the question of discipline 
in the college reading room. 

I felt at the time that I might be able 
to offer suggestions toward the solu- 
tion of that very vexing problem that 
every college and university librarian 
must face, especially in the undergrad- 
uate institutions where there are large 
numbers of young people whose educa- 
tional career has not taken on a very 
serious aspect. 

At the time I read the report I felt 
that I should like to say something but 
upon the theory that a man should not 
have a long term prison sentence for a 
first offence, I concluded to restrain my- 
self and not break into print on the first 
complaint but now comes a similar ques- 
tion of discipline in a west coast college 
which leads me to justify this outbreak 
on the theory that a second offence 
makes apparent the need of a preventive. 
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It is doubtless true that the artistic 
effect secured by appropriate furniture 
for any public building does much to in- 
fluence conduct of the people who tem- 
porarily occupy the building and I am 
thoroughly convinced that the purely 
physical form and arrangement may be- 
come quite as effective. Both the artis- 
tic and the physical, have much to do 
with conduct. 

When I first took charge of a uni- 
versity library, I was at once convinced 
that the library could not accomplish 
either the purpose of the library—an 
orderly relatively quiet place to study,— 
or the purpose of the university—in- 
dividual opportunity to study—unless 
some provision could be made whereby 
each student could have his own table 
and his own chair out of elbow reach of 
his nearest neighbor. 

To furnish each reader an_ isolated 
seat, an individual table and a light at 
first appeared impossible, because of the 
extravagant use of floor space. All 
other problems involved were easy of 
solution and in infinite space this would 
be, but university libraries are not so 
fortunate as to have that. I therefore 
set myself the task of devising furniture 
that would give individual tables and 
chairs and yet require no more space 
than is necessary when four or six or 
more students work at one table. All col- 
lege librarians know that the reading 
table problem in the college library is a 
very different one from that of the pub- 
lic library. Around the college table are 
groups of young people, many or all of 
whom are personally acquainted and 
have a unity of interest, while neither 
of these conditions is likely to prevail 
in the public library. 

When six young enthusiastic colleg- 
ians personally acquainted, and with 
common interests, sit at the same table, 
one result is soon to follow,—a general 
conversation, which defeats the purposes 
of both library and college. If not all 
enter into the conversation, when some 
do, the others are driven from the table 
for self protection. In my judgment 
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the common reading table in the college 
or university library is a failure and a 
serious detriment to good work and the 
prime cause of most disorder. 

Believing as I did in the necessity of 
individual opportunity for the social 
good, I sought in the market for such 
furniture as would isolate the student 
and at the same time economize floor 
space. My friends declared it impossible 
and I was about to agree, when a device 
was suggested that seemed to make the 
end sought possible. 

With a few suggestions from a me- 
chanic, I designed a table and chair that 
isolates and economizes. In the reading 
room of the University of Washington 
we have tables that give each reader five 
square feet of table space, three feet 
from right to left, and 20 inches from 
front to back. Each reader occupies a 
stationary chair, at a stationary table, 
which places him three and a half feet 
from his nearest neighbor, except one 
who sits back to back with him. On this 
plan no more than two can get close 
enough to carry on a conversation and 
for even the two, with three and a half 
feet of space and a lamp between them, 
conversation ceases to be a serious temp- 
tation. In short the furniture alone has 
wholly solved the question of reading- 
room discipline in a room seating two 
hundred and fifty readers. Our furni- 
ture is not ideal in any particular as 
furniture, but it is intensely practical in 
the solution of a college library problem. 

Is this plan extravagant of space? 

With the isolation above described 
and an aisle two feet wide between each 
two rows of tables, and a three foot aisle 
entirely around the outer edge of the 
room, each reader occupies a fraction 
less than twenty square feet of floor 
space, and yet has exclusive use of five 
square feet of table space. With tables 
three by seven feet, each seating six 
readers and with the same aisle spaces 
between rows and around the outer edge 
each reader occupies twenty and one- 
half square feet of floor space and has 
only three and one-half feet of table 
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space and that hemmed in and en-. 


croached upon by five other readers at 
the same table. With most persons, the 
close proximity of six persons, or even 
four at a table 3x7 absolutely prevents 
any concentration of mental effort, which 
is so essential to education. 

As I have before said, the furniture 
that would accomplish the desired end 
was not to be had in the market, so we 
were compelled to not only design, but to 
manufacture in the wood shops of the 
University such as was needed. The 
tables and chairs are not beautiful, yet 
the entire aspect of the room is rather 
pleasing than objectionable. The chairs 
are not thoroughly comfortable and can 
be improved upon, yet at present they 
are not at all uncomfortable unless one 
occupies the chair for several hours con- 
tinuously, or desires to lounge while at 
work. They are of course as hard as 
a board, but just as soft as any board, 
or chair that has a solid wood seat. 

The one point I wish to emphasize is 
that the style and arrangement of the 
furniture makes work easy and inviting, 
idleness uninteresting, and disorder dif- 
ficult. In a room with seating for two 
hundred and fifty, we have no annoyance 





from the conduct of the students and 
discipline is a question of no concern. 
Six years has proved its success. Our 
students are not angels, they are as vig- 
orous a group of three thousand young 
men and women, with as much red blood 
as can be found in the same number any- 
where. With stationary tables and chairs 
two hundred students can leave the room 
at one time and at the end of a class 
period with very little annoyance to 
those who remain to continue their 
work. In order, however, to accomplish 
this ease of getting into and out of the 
seats, we can not use a four legged 
table, so the table is so constructed as to 
have but two points of contact with floor. 
The tables are 36x40 inches with a par- 
tition across the surface, giving each 
reader as above indicated, 5 sq. feet of 
table space, 36x20 inches. As there is a 
passage way on either side of each table 
and this passage is but two feet wide, it 
is desirable to have on the right and 
left of each table such upright protec- 
tion as will prevent the passer by from 
disarranging books and papers upon the 
table. The accompanying drawing, with 
specifications will indicate how the table 
rests upon the floor and how the books 
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and papers are protected from the pass- 
ers by in each aisle. More comfortable 
chairs than the model here presented 
can be produced and one day will be 
produced, which may be similarly placed 
and will accomplish the same results, in 
fact ordinary chairs may be used if made 
fast to the floor. 

I would not, of course, urge upon 
any one this particular design and con- 
struction of furniture but I would urge 
upon every college librarian who feels 
the need of better discipline in the col- 
lege reading room that he furnish his 
reading room on the principles and gen- 
eral plan here described. It at once 
solves the problem of discipline and 
enables the library to realize its purpose, 
of an orderly work shop and enables the 
student to accomplish his purpose in col- 
lege—the concentration of intellectual 
effort. 

The exclusive table space, the isolated 
chair, the economy of mental energy 
through self directed discipline, all these 
can be accomplished at one stroke. 





The Boy and the Library 
Caroline A. Powell, librarian, Woodward 
high school, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Well, that’s finished.” 

I glanced at the book which the boy 
slapped smartly on my desk. It was a 
substantial volume of Dickens’ David 
Copperfield.” 

“What is the matter with it?” I asked, 
a little startled by his air of finality that 
included the author with the book. 

“Oh, the story is all right, but you 
have to skip so much to git at it,” he 
explained. 

“Skip?” I asked, puzzled. 

“Yes, descriptions and whole pages 
where he preaches. A fellow would 
never get through otherwise,” he replied 
a little impatiently. 

“T am afraid you have missed the 
whole point of the book,” I said quickly. 
“Dickens is noted for his ability to sketch 
characters. Do you know how many dis- 
tinct characters he has in David Cop- 
perfield”? 

“About twenty,” he guessed and looked 
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incredulous when I stated that there were 
more than seventy portrayed. 

“If you were given a penny for each 
one you named, how much would you 
get?” 

Fingers and thumbs were pointed off 
as he screwed up his forehead in careful 
deliberation. 

“Eleven,” he announced finally, “I 
thought I had a better memory than 
that.” 

“Would you like to look at a book giv- 
ing illustrations of Dickens’ characters? 
It may recall some you have forgotten.” 

I hastened to the shelf where we kept 
“Scenes and Characters from Dickens 
by Barnard, Phiz, Green and Others” 
and opened to the David Copperfield 
group. 

“Over fifty here,” he called out pres- 
ently, “but I can’t name lots of them. 
The book is required reading, you know, 
and I guess I skipped more than I 
thought.” 

“You'll read it again sometime?” I 
suggested. 

“H’m, maybe,” was his cautious reply. 

“There’s an early book of Dickens 
that has very few descriptions and no 
preaching, with a laugh on every page,” 
I ventured, remembering how my taste 
of Pickwick Papers led me to read all 
the English humorist had written. 

“That sounds good to me,” he re- 
marked and walked off with the volume 
tucked under his arm. 

When he returned the book he spoke 
a little brusquely to hide his real interest. 

“Vacation will be here soon and if it’s 
not too much trouble, I’d like the names 
of more books like that.” 

“In a Pickwickian sense?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“No, I mean it,” he stated seriously, 
and then gave a grin of sudden compre- 
hension and comradeship. 

The high school library affords an un- 
usual opportunity to get close to the pu- 
pils, as the same ones come every day 
and, after an experimental question to 
gauge the librarian’s interest, become 
quite confidential about their preferences 
and dislikes. 
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Developing a Children’s Room 
Marian Cutter, children’s librarian, Saratoga 
branch library, Brooklyn, N. Y 

In starting a children’s room, as in 
any new venture, there are certain de- 
tails to be considered which demand 
careful planning. The question of room 
equipment immediately comes to mind 
for we believe that the children’s sur- 
roundings should be helpful and as beau- 
tiful as we can make them, but each 
room requires such different treatment 
and presents such varying problems, that 
IT am going to leave such technicalities 
as tables, chairs, book shelves and also 
the general arrangement and attractive 
appearance of the room to the librarian’s 
judgment and good taste, and turn to our 
broader aim. For again as in any new ven- 
ture the strain comes not on the details 
but on the underlying principles on 
which the venture is based. The true 
function of all libraries being the cul- 
tivation of a taste for good literature 
among its readers, so we, as children’s 
librarians, are called upon to present to 
the children the best literature in the best 
possible way. This is the aim which 
must always be before us. And keep- 
ing it in mind let us consider, first, the 
best books, second, the best possible 
way of presenting them to the children, 
and third, some ways of developing a 
greater use of the library. 

In the beginning let us lay stress on 
securing a nucleus of the very best 
books around which to broaden the col- 
lection as funds permit, resolving from 
the start that only such thoughts and in- 
fluences as tend to encourage and 
strengthen character shall radiate from 
the children’s book shelves. For the 
minds of little children are as wax await- 
ing the engraver’s steel and they are 
looking to us for the imprint—shall the 
lines be true or false? 

There are certain of the very best 
books in juvenile literature known as the 
children’s classics—so called by right of 
survival—and the mere mention here of 
a few of their titles will suffice to bring 
to mind their value: Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, The Iliad, Arabian Nights, 
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King Arthur, Pyle’s Robin Hood, Robin- 
son Cruso, Alice in Wonderland, The 
Prince and the Pauper, Pinocchio and 
many others. Since it is our desire that 
the children shall know and enjoy such 
works as these and through them form 
the habit of good reading we must make 
these books attractive to them and there 
is no better way of doing this than by 
improving the book’s outward appear- 
ance. We should take advantage of all 
that has already been done in providing 
attractive and beautiful editions of the 
children’s classics and we owe much to 
such illustrators as Walter Crane, Boyd 
Smith, Hope Dunlap, Howard Pyle and 
many more who have given their time 
and talent. We should also recognize 
the effort and encouragement of the pub- 
lishers who are doing their share to pre- 
sent to our children handsome editions 
which open great possibilities. 

As the habit of good reading which we 
are so anxious to form grows with the 
child, and as each new impression either 
strengthens or diverts it, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the very earliest 
impressions accustom the child to a high 
standard. Of course the picture book 
is the beginning of the baby’s literary 
education and on no account therefore 
should the picture book be permitted to 
fall short. Falsity of line, the grotesque, 
and untrue suggestions of life should 
be shunned with a conscience that deems 
it unfair to give the little ones distor- 
tions of any sort. This does not ex- 
clude, however, such ridiculous nothings 
as “Hey diddle diddle”’ or “Humpty 
dumpty” for, “A little nonsense now and 
then is relished by the wisest men,” and 
fortunately there are many admirable 
picture books for children in this lighter 
vein. Pictures of normal life, scenes in 
the home and field, sketches of people 
performing their usual occupations 
awaken a host of new ideas in the little 
brain and if these pictures are well exe- 
cuted in point of form and color these 
little ideas will be helped in becoming 
true, healthy, happy thoughts. As the 
child grows older he is ready to ap- 
preciate legends, myths, fairy tales and 
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folk lore, and how much more than plea- 
sure is to be gained from their wonder- 
ment and mystery. How simply the child 
accepts the right and wrong in the fable 
and how easily he becomes acquainted 
through the myths and legends with many 
of the best stories in literature. Beyond 
this his mind begins to develop its in- 
dividuality, to discriminate, to enlarge, 
to create! And what may not a rich 
imagination encouraged in this way pro- 
duce in later years? 

In addition to the fairy tales the Bi- 
ble should be brought into the child’s 
life, for who can read the stories of 
David and Goliath or of Noah’s Ark 
with the same thrill with which the child 
grasps them? And early familiarity with 
the Bible paves the way for a deeper 
understanding later on. Then there are 
stories of animals, helpful because they 
are sure to instill feelings of kindliness 
and interest toward dumb creatures. And 
I would also enter a plea for poetry, for 
in this present day when the commercial 
environment permits no leisure to child 
or adult and everyone is rushing from 
one activity to another, our Goddess of 
Poetry stands aloof on the pedestal 
where we have placed her, unheeded and 
forgotten in our hurry—what will be- 
come of her unless the children learn to 
love her? Books of history and biog- 
raphy go hand in hand giving living ex- 
amples of what life has in store for each 
boy and girl and there can be no better 
fortification for life than the compan- 
ionship of good biographies. 

The greater amount of juvenile read- 
ing however is done in the field of fic- 
tion and the problem here of selecting 
the best books, while at the same time 
recognizing the value of the mediocre to 
serve as stepping stones for the child 
who did not start rightly, becomes more 
intricate. We must be warned against 
donations from attic and cellar and out- 
grown nursery shelves—collections 
which though accepted with courtesy 
should be carefully examined and weeded 
out. For what we want are stories that 
treat of a wholesome, harmonious home 
atmosphere in which the hero or heroine 
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maintains a right standard of honor, loy- 
alty, truth, fairness, and kindliness 
throughout an entertaining narrative, and 
if the characters are forceful and strong 
there will be no occasion for adverse 
criticism. What we wish to reject are 
those luke warm books so weak in their 
portrayal of good and so equally weak 
in their portrayal of wrong that they 
leave no impressions behind them; also 
those improbable stories sometimes 
thrilling, sometimes sentimental, and the 
vicious tales of criminal adventure and 
excitement which have no place what- 
soever. For the misinterpretations of 
life acquired through inferior juvenile 
reading hinder in varying degree the de- 
velopment which we seek, while on the 
other hand it is difficult to measure the 
influence for good which early reading 
may have in imparting to the child stand- 
ards and ideals which will result in bet- 
ter citizenship. 

Now turning from the consideration 
of the books which we should use to the 
best possible way of presenting them to 
the children we come face to face with 
the librarian, and how many of us can 
bear the scrutiny? If we could make one 
to order we should wish her home in- 
fluence and education such as would 
prove her well informed and of broad 
interests, with a love and knowledge of 
books, a wise sympathy and a gracious 
cordiality. Besides this a sense of humor, 
a pleasing personality, adaptability and 
strength of character. These qualities 
our made-to-order person must have— 
but she must be even more. The personal 
touch means so much in work with chil- 
dren that one cannot undertake it with- 
out a certain sense of responsibility and 
if there can also be that joyful giving of 
one’s best to the children’s need it adds 
an inspiration to the work which can- 
not but be felt. It should be borne in 
mind that in the children’s room we are 
trying to develop intelligent, self-help- 
ful readers. We also want the children 
to feel that it is their own library to 
which they may come and browse among 
the books at will. The librarian through 
her friendly relations with the children 
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which acquaint her with their needs 
should at the same time maintain such 
discipline as to insure respect. For there 
are some, I fear, of to-day’s growing 
children who do not understand the value 
of public privileges and who consider 
the library a thing to be expected to use 
or abuse as they see fit. This is not 
the fault of the child but a serious fault 
in his training. Let the library there- 
fore insist upon respect at the same time 
realizing its obligation to the community, 
which has entrusted to it the task of 


unfolding the leaves of literature to the . 


coming citizens. 

Aside from the importance of having 
the right books and the right ideals of 
dealing with children, there are certain 
practical ways in which the influence of 
the children’s room may be broadened 
and extended. In the village or town it 
is particularly easy to fall into a rut, to 
continue to do things as they have been 
done before and to question the value of 
new methods. Yet, unless fresh thoughts 
are constantly introduced and experi- 
ments made one is sure to fall into the 
very ruts that one sees and censures in 
other small libraries. It is well, there- 
fore, to watch for every possible oppor- 
tunity of making advance. The study 
of the results obtained by others is very 
helpful, while the study of one’s own 
children, their surroundings and needs is 
necessary. The former may be gained 
by reading; the latter demands that one 
be constantly alert, seeking for a keener 
insight. 

In virtually every community there 
exists two factors, the church and the 
school, and in small places where social 
acquaintance with the officers of these 
institutions is possible, a helpful co-op- 
eration may easily grow. One might 
readily look up two or three Sunday 
school teachers and suggest to them that 
if their studies are in the life of Christ, 
the scholars learn something of the world 
outside of Palestine at that time, and 
corresponding books should be set aside 
at the library ready for the children’s 
use. Or, one might appeal to the super- 
intendent and offer a small collection of 
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reference and collateral reading to be 
sent to the Bible school as one would 
send a traveling library. Similar methods 
would also apply to other church ac- 
tivities. 

Whenever possible I should try to 
speak to the children of the public and 
private schools collectively. A  codp- 
erating principal might issue an invita- 
tion to speak at some morning exercise, 
or some interested teacher might invite 
one to address her class, and the en- 
couraging feature of such attempts is 
that the report is carried from one to 
another with the result that the work of 
the library becomes better known. 

An occasional exhibit and social eve- 
ning at the library, open to parents and 
friends, also serves to advertise. In 
planning for such an exhibit, reserve the 
more elaborate picture books and any 
particularly handsome editions which 
you have until there are sufficient to be 
of interest. Christmas gift books are 
sure to attract and just previous to the 
holiday season every one enjoys enter- 
tainment. Sometimes if an exhibit can 
be arranged to follow special school ex- 
ercises it tends to emphasize the share 
which the: library claims in the child’s 
education. 

Bulletins assist if, instead of being 
used to bring unpopular books into prom- 
inence, they be posted with the purpose 
of bringing together obscure material on 
desired subjects and placing it within 
easy reach. Similarly a book shelf for 
older boys or girls if well filled with en- 
tertaining as well as uplifting books, 
yields results. 

Furthermore at commencement time 
books on vocational guidance might well 
be brought forward and I should have on 
hand the catalogs of just one or two of 
the leading colleges for men and women. 
Vocational assistance is a subject so 
prominently before the educational 


world today that the library cannot af- 
ford to be inactive in regard to it. Know- 
ing personally the children’s parents aids 
the librarian in the efficiency of her serv- 
ice and strengthens the friendliness and 
trust which the children already have. 
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Clubs among the older boys and girls 
are another admirable way of acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of individual 
needs as well as gaining a confidence 
most useful in directing reading. On 
this latter score they cannot be over es- 
timated and at the same time they also 
serve to extend the influence of the li- 
brary, for as one teacher tells another 
of the help and satisfaction experienced, 
so each child tells others of the privi- 
leges which he enjoys—even to the very 
little tots who attend the story hour. And 
what more helpful feature can there be 
in developing a library than a story 
hour? It brings the little children to us 
and we come to know them when they 
first begin to read, so that in this way 
it is possible for the library to watch 
over and guide the reading of its bor- 
rowers from earliest childhood to ma- 
turity. 

Putting the matter briefly I would say 
that in starting a children’s room, es- 
pecially in town or country where it is 
possible to know the children individ- 
ually, I would set my standard of book 
selection high and keep it there. Second- 
ly I should hope through the personality 
of the worker, on whom the environment 
of the room depends, to give the right 
book to the right child. With these two 
principles in the foreground when start- 
ing or developing a children’s room suc- 
cess is sure to come. And when we real- 
ize that the future society as well the 
civic enterprises of tomorrow will be 
controlled by the children with whom we 
are dealing today, we shall appreciate 
how much such success means. 





A Mill Library 
Editor, Pustic LIBRARIES: 

A favorite theme for library talks dur- 
ing the past year has been the modeling 
of library methods on the type of busi- 
ness methods. The enclosed extract is 
submitted as an unsolicited report from 
a 90-book mill library, lent to the Brigh- 
ton mills by the Passaic library. This 
mill is known as a good example of 
scientific management. A representative 
from the Brighton mills called at the li- 


brary when the books were first received 
and was shown a simple charging system. 
The mill then advertised the books 
among its employees, most of whom are 
foreigners reading only the simplest 
English. The enclosed report shows 
the result during a period of six months. 
It seems to me that this report may be 
of interest to librarians as an example 
of scientific management applied to a 
small mill library, where almost no sug- 
gestion has been given by the library it- 
self. 

The books and magazines belonging 
to Brighton mills are mostly along tex- 
tile lines, following the work of the fac- 
tory. The books supplied by the library 
are largely easy fiction with a few books 
of history and travel. 

H. EvizaABETH WHITE, 


Librarian. 
Library report for six months 
INO: Of active Members... 2.60.00. 06 oes 125 
No. of non-active members............ 75 
No. of members left our employ........ 85 
WOtalenOwOF MEMPECLB «6. 6.76..05 06. s.000is0. 5s 285 
No. of Brighton Mills library books 
taken out for the period.............305 
No. of Public library books taken out 
Ey HE SDOLIOO sie os. iia oko sia 0 6-ba 0540 eOON 
Fines received from library, Jan. 1 
(003g) GS {0 ea $6.34 


The library is in charge of Moses H. 
Einirank during the day and Mr Black at 
night. The hours are—Day, 12:00 to 12:45 
p.m. Night hours are 12:00 to 12:30 a. m. 

There are 35 night members. 

In May, we have received a new lot of 
books, about 10 in number and it has im- 
proved the circulation somewhat. Public 
—” has promised additional books in 
July. 

For several months, Mr M. Castricum has 
been making abstracts of articles of in- 
terest appearing in magazines taken by us, 
and has distributed typewritten copies to 
all heads of departments that might be in- 
terested. M. H. EINFRANK, 

Librarian. 





Current Magazines 
Editor of Pusttc Liprartgs: 

The magazine world is in an unset- 
tled state. Time was, not many years 
ago, when the librarian, if funds per- 
mitted, expected to keep the magazine 
list unchanged from year to year; at 
least the changes were to be by way of 
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additions. Now what to retain seems the 
query. I suppose we all scanned with 
considerable interest the magazine groups 
recently published in Pusiic LrprariEs, 
some of us with puckered query, whether, 
as I suppose was intended, the first group 
was for first purchase. Why for ex- 
ample should preference be given to the 
Outlook or to Harper’s over others in 
the same field? This inward protest has 
been excited to expression by an adver- 
tising circular I suppose all libraries 
have received from Harper and Broth- 
ers. It isa reprint from The Bellman ex- 
travagantly lauding Harper’s as the only 
true and original. I was the more in- 
terested as I had for some months 
been shaking my head over this very 
monthly as the next to be thrown to the 
dump because of hopeless deterioration. 
Its narrow margins and often crude pic- 
tures accompanying stories not worth 
while did not attract. 

How much worth can be attached to 
such general impressions? Certainly I 
do not read any great portion of the mag- 
azines on our subscription list; I would 
not be insolent enough to imply that The 
Bellman has nothing better to do with 
his time than to read with any degree of 
completeness the magazines he so sweep- 
ingly condemns, or as undiscriminatingly, 
so it seems to me, commends. As a 
slight test of the correctness of my im- 
pression, as against his, I tabulated some 
comparisons. 

T suppose his remarks must apply to 
The Century and Scribner’s as the only 
magazines in the same class with Harp- 
er’s. Certainly The Atlantic he could 
not have intended to brand as sensational. 
Scribner, Century, Harper's, these three 
then, are the magazines appraised by The 
Bellman. 

If I were to make an offhand char- 
acterization of the three on the basis of 
twenty years’ acquaintance, now more, 
now less intimate, it would stand some- 
thing like this: Scribner's, travel, indus- 
try, art, with some fiction, poetry, and 
articles distinctly literary ; Century, pub- 
lic affairs, progress, history, artistic il- 
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lustration, humor, with a little more fic- 
tion than Scribner, a little poetry and 
occasionally the article distinctly literary ; 
Harper’s fiction, travel chiefly impres- 
sionistic or purely descriptive, humor, 
poetry, and occasionally the article with 
the literary flavor. Had I tried to dis- 
tinguish the fiction I should have ranked 
Harper’s first in general merit and inter- 
est, at least until its recent apparent ob- 
session by the occult, Century fiction as 
strong in intrinsic interest, man’s fiction 
as it were, and Scribner’s as perhaps 
finer in purely literary qualities. 

I have tabulated the contents of the 
numbers of all three periodicals for Sep- 
tember, October, November, and De- 
cember, 1913. In making the compari- 
son it should be borne in mind that Scrib- 
ner’s runs about 130 pages to the number, 
the other two 160 pages. 


= _ Ge a 
sg 5 er 
oO 3 na» 
mee city 
DSOMDNEN 2.65.46 21 7.104pp. 18 2 4 4 
GORTNEY: 5664s secs 26 6. 15 6 13 
Harpers: .:: 22... 36 9.81 pp. 22 6 1 4 


In the foregoing tabulation I have 
omitted the regular departments; in- 
cluding these would make the count for 
Harper's stronger in literature, for the 
Century in general progress, for Scrib- 
ner in art and general progress. In addi- 
tion to the usual illustrations there are a 
good many color pictures; in Harper’s 
these are pretty uniformly unattractive, 
in the Century they are worthy of De 
Vinne’s press, no more can be said; the 
color pictures of Scribner’s occupy a 
middle ground of excellence. 

It is gratifying to see how in general 
this examination has sustained the im- 
pressions set down above. Harper's 
takes the lead in fiction, with Scribner in 
the third place instead of the second; 
roughly the proportions are as 3, 4, and 5. 
Travel occupies almost a fifth of the 
pages of Scribner; it should be noted 
that the travel of Scribner is not merely 
for pleasure; it is timely or carries some 
definite information with it; Roosevelt’s 
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African articles are typical. In weightier 
articles the Century leads with 13 that 
I have described with no pretense to 
accuracy as sociological, in this certainly 
at one with the standards set by Gilder. 
In these numbers Scribner's had no 
articles distinctly industrial, but as I re- 
called the splendid accounts of Panama 
which appeared during the summer, I 
felt justified in concluding that in this 
respect there was no change or deteriora- 
tion. Harper's contained a half dozen 
articles that might be loosely named his- 
tory or reminiscence. In art and litera- 
ture, in addition to the Easy Chair, Har- 
per’s had one article; the Century six, 
Scribner's, in addition to its monthly 
Field of Art, four. In character of sub- 
ject matter and in proportions, then, these 
three magazines are essentially what 
they have been. 

Nor could [ discover any marked 
dropping off in quality. Harper's, as so 
often, carries an English novel serially 
this season by Mrs Ward; the Century’s 
serial fiction is by Mrs Burnett; the high 
literary standard of Scribner’s is main- 
tained by serials by Mrs Wharton and 
Galsworthy. The short stories in con- 
siderable proportion were by writers un- 
known to me. In humor, Harper's and 
Century alike graced their funny columns 
with names that have made the world 
laugh. The so-called weighty articles 
were almost all by persons of distinction, 
not alarmists or muck-rakers. Counting 
the articles, I found the proportions by 
well known writers to be almost the same 
in the three periodicals. 

From conversations I have had, I feel 
that others may be as glad as I was to 
have this assurance that the charge of 
deterioration is not well grounded. It 
occurs to me that The Bellman owes 
The Century and Scribner’s an apology. 

Ws. H. Powers. 

Brooking, S. D. 





“Catalog” and Progress 
Editor of Pusttc LiBrariEs: 
I read with interest your editorial in 
March Pustic Lisraries, “Spell it cat- 
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alog,’ and I wonder if you are willing 
for me to say to the younger members of 
the profession, ‘Spell it catalogue?” 
When I was proposed for the position 
which I have held for nearly twenty 
years I was asked “How do you spell 
programme.” I said that I put “m e” at 
the end of it, and the position was mine. 
This was merely asking if I reverenced 
the best traditions of the English lan- 
guage. 
C. K. Botton. 

P.S. My point is that unconventional 
spelling, or dress, or words, or behavior, 
all injure a young librarian’s advance- 
ment. Ability rather than striking pe- 
culiarities help people onward. 

ee & * 

It seems to me that “programme” 
spells “The old gentleman in the black 
stock.” We have respect for him and 
what he represents, but we do not copy 
his dress. Surely, you are not going to 
say that we lack reverence for those 
things which we have laid aside because 
they are not of the custom of the day! I 
may not accuse you of lack of reverence 
for Milton and Shakespeare and the 
Bible because your language differs both 
in substance and kind from theirs! 

“Catalog” came in, was naturalized 
and was a good and upright citizen in 
library circles for over thirty years, and 
now, when its use has spread pretty gen- 
erally, some librarians are going back to 
“catalog-ue.” 

I have not yet advanced far enough 
to become an exponent of simplified 
spelling, but surely, the authorities that 
sent “catalog” broadcast, cannot be said 
to be unconventional? No one could be- 
lieve more sincerely nor express more 
emphatically, hardly more frequently, the 
points of your postscript than I do, but 
for a different reason. I once had the 
termerity to tell a bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, to ask the House 
of Bishops to add to the litany, the peti- 
tion, “From ever becoming queer, Good 
Lord, deliver us!” 

Epitor oF Pusiic LIBRARIES. 
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A long delayed duty— A recent news- 
paper article, referring to a library in 
a good-sized Illinois town, makes a 
plea for keeping the public library 
open on Sundays and holidays as well 
as later in the evenings. 

One of the reasons given for the 
plea is that the saloons were closed 
in the recent elections and many of 
those men who found the saloon the 
only club open to them, will now need 
some place to go. The library is open 
until 8:30 p. m. and the population is 
nearly 15,000. 

There is no reason why a library in 
a town that size should not be open 
later in the evenings and on Sundays. 
The extra appropriation which the 
city would be called on to make for 
this, would be an investment for the 
welfare of the whole town in that it 
provided some place to go for those 
who may be found standing on the 
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street corners. Less profitable ex- 
penditure of city funds could easily 
be pointed out. 

The present appropriation for the 
library is quite too much to have the 
library fall short of its greatest effi- 
ciency, but it certainly does now in 
that it is closed in the evenings and 
on Sundays. The library had better 
remain closed in some other hours in 
the 24 than in the evening hours, if 
such a course is necessary to keep the 
library open in the evening, but from 
the size of the town, the air of pros- 
perity which it wears and the expen- 
ditures that are made for other de- 
partments of municipal service, the li- 
brary is certainly entitled to the small 
amount to make efficient the invest- 
ment which has already been made for 
the library. Under no circumstances 
ought the librarians be called on to 
make the contribution. Here is defi- 
nitely a problem which belongs to the 
trustees of that library. It ought to 


have had attention long ago and fur- 
ther delay in bringing about a proper 


solution will redound neither to the 
value of the library nor to the honor 
of the community. 

The professional spirit—As the growth 
of opportunity makes the library circle 
an ever widening one, calling for more 
extended application of the principles of 
library service, and more thorough 
knowledge not only of accepted library 
technique, but of library practice in ad- 
ministrative affairs, it behooves those 
who assume “to speak as one having 
authority” to inform themseives not 
only of the conduct of library affairs in 
their own locality but to the border of 
farthest limit. This must be done if- one 
is to have the right to speak at all, for 
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professional ethics requires that credit be 
given where credit is due, and it is unfit- 


ting that one should advance only and 
because another is made to recede. 

If it needs be that one must refrain 
from speaking in terms of praise of an- 
other’s work because of duty to the pro- 
fession, one should be very sure that 
whatever is said is accompanied with a 
spirit without blame. Hardly a library 
company of any size comes together that 
one does not have occasion to remember 
this. Everyone can recall incidents where 
criticism has bred criticism until some 
of what is said falls outside of the real 
facts or foundations of the situation. 

A critcism of the Booklist pressed for 
reason resolves itself into personalities. 
Another criticism of a fine piece of work 
was without reason, outside of the work 
all being done by one man. A thing one 
hears often and as often impatiently, is, 
“Most librarians do so and so,” or 
“Everyone now concludes,’ when as 
often as not there are few, if any, ad- 
herents of the proposition, outside of 
the speaker. A recent “expert” publicly 
announced that “In every well-regulated 
library board, the librarian is present 
only when invited,” when with those en- 
titled to the very term, “well-regulated 
library board,” the reverse is probably 
true. Much harm can be done by this 
kind of speaking, and where the best 
spirit is so badly needed in_ library 
affairs it is unfortunate that speakers 
should not be more careful. 

“Wisdom is first pure, then peaceable 

. full of good fruits, without parti- 
ality, without hyprocisy.” 

The Washington meeting— The advance 
registration for the A. L. A. meeting 
shows the attendance will not be far 


from 1,000. If everyone who goes car- 
ries the determination to get from the 
meeting and to give to the meeting, the 
very best that he has, there will un- 
doubtedly occur a fulfillment of the say- 
ing, “In the multitude of counselors, 
there is wisdom.” Washington itself is 
an object of much interest and for the 
most part is so beautiful, that a visit to 
it taken understandingly may be fruitful 
in lasting and helpful impressions. 

It is to be deeply regretted that the 
grevious war cloud is hovering on the 
horizon, the center of which is over the 
national capital, and librarians every- 
where, as well as those who will be priv- 
ileged to visit Washington, will join in 
the ardent hope that a way consistent 
with honor and integrity will appear 
through which war may be averted and 
peace and good will may come. 





Opening of Leipzig Exhibit 


The International book trade and 
graphic arts exposition was opened at 
Leipzig, Saxony, May 6, by King Fred- 
erick August of Saxony. The exhibit 
is the largest of its kind ever held. The 
grounds cover 100 acres and the main 
building five acres. The Exposition is 
in celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Royal acad- 
emy of graphic arts and book trade at 
Leipzig. Most of the foreign nations 
have taken a great interest and are rep- 
resented in the Exposition. The ancient 
machinery for paper making and the 
various activities connected with the 
book trade are placed in comparison 
with the most modern and up-to-date 
machinery of the printing trade. The 
American library exhibit is in place in 
charge of T. W. Koch of University of 
Michigan. 
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Hints on Small Library Building 


Many ask us for advice on how to 
build and how to manage small public 1i- 
braries. We keep on giving the advice, 
although it is never taken. Here is some 
of it. 

Each town should build its own li- 
brary. 

A gift from an outsider looks like so 
much clear gain, and several hundred 
towns and cities have taken these gifts 
on that basis of seeming gain. But a 
town’s biggest asset is its citizens. The 
best thing in the citizens—for the town 
—is their interest in it. That is real 
citizenship and is what American cities 
are after. 

If a few people bestir themselves, get 
up a library fad, ask for and get money 
from rich outsiders and build a fancy 
monumental building, they get on the 
platform at the dedication, perhaps have 
the honor of being trustees thrust upon 
them, gain an enjoyable prominence and 
feel they have done something for their 
city. 

And there is the library (or rather 
there is the building; for what makes it 
a library, the books and the librarian, 
are usually slow in coming to much) but 
there is the library, not an outgrowth of 
the city’s intelligence, civic interest or 
generosity, and from the populace at 
large it gets far less sympathy and sup- 
port than a public library needs to make 
it worth the maintaining. 

Put the library in the centre of town. 
This advice needs no argument. The 
library is for use, it is for the use of 
everybody, everybody pays to maintain it, 
so it should be equally handy to every- 
body. To be handy it must be near the 
centre. And “centre” does not mean 
centre of the residence district; though 
many a trustee has fooled himself into 
thinking that that is what it does mean. 
It means in the centre of the daily move- 
ment of the population. A public library 
does not just naturally exude sweetness 
and light. It does not educate a com- 
munity by being near its homes. It is 
useful if people go to it and use it. It is 
central for that purpose when it is in the 


daily movement centre—and nowhere 
else. The offer of a “nice free lot in the 
residence section” has led to the putting 
of scores of libraries in places where 
they will never pay more than a third 
of what they ought to pay on the in- 
vestment. 

Gift libraries from outsiders are very 
apt to be attacked with this tendency to 
remoteness. The men who ask for it 
wish it to be “monumental” and in a 
“sightly” place, that it may be free to 
reflect glory on themselves. 

As a rule, it is better to start in 
temporary quarters and let the build- 
ing fund accumulate while trustees 
and librarian gain experience and the 
needs of the library become more 
definite. 

A large rented room in the centre of 
a town can be the home of a far more 
useful institution than can ever be made 
out of a great many, probably even a 
large majority, of the outside-gift build- 
ings, which stand in lonely state in off- 
the-road places in scores of our towns 
already.— The Newarker. 


A Not Unusual Complaint 


My card is gone 

I don’t know where 

If ’twas the first time 

I wouldn’t care. 

But this I know, 

I’ve hunted high 

No card I spy, 

Tween six and eight 

Of yesterday e’en 

Alas, my Fate— 

My card, of green. 

If finder kind 

Has sent it back, 

If it you find 

Upon your rack, 

Return it in 

This envelope. 

3ut, it’s not been 

Returned—then 

A new one send. 

My ways I’ll mend, 

Our mutual hope. 
The Reply 

Your card we found 

And herewith send. 

Preserve with care, 

And do not lend. 

Public library, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Library Codperation with Women’s 
Missionary Societies 


The Public library of Long Beach, 
California, has found in the women’s 
missionary societies of the different 
churches a very effective agency for 
bringing new patrons to know and use its 
books. Before such coéperation was 
possible the first need was to inform 
them on what the library had which 
could be helpful in their mission study 
work. To accomplish this the ever-use- 
ful “Selected list” was largely relied 
upon. A very comprehensive plan of 
missionary reading was prepared, in 
which each country was taken up in 
order, mentioning the best books relat- 
ing to each. Fiction and books of history 
and travel were named as introductory 
to works written with the purely mis- 
sionary aim. Several hundred copies of 
this list were made on the multigraph 
and distributed at the meetings of the 
various societies. Other and briefer lists 
were printed in some of the weekly 
church calendars. 

Besides these general lists, suitable for 
any society, every effort has been made 
to meet particular needs. The library 
is ready to furnish lists of available ma- 
terial for classes pursuing definite lines 
of study, as well as to give every aid 
to individuals in preparation of papers. 
Suggestions are also invited as to the 
purchase of books particularly desired 
for special work. 

To make the books of missionary in- 
terest more conveniently accessible to 
those who come to the library, they have 
been placed on a separate shelf labelled 
“Missionary Books.” This collection, 
numbering about 250, includes lives of 
missionaries from the biographical sec- 
tion and some especially selected travel 
and descriptive works as well as those 
which belong distinctively to the class 
of missionary books. 

In occasional cases the library has not 
depended upon the ladies coming to the 
library, but has upon request sent col- 
lections of books in charge of an attend- 
ant to a regular meeting of the society. 
At these times the books are always wel- 
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comed enthusiastically and nearly the 
whole number sent is circulated. Always 
there are some who in this way take 
home their first library book. The of- 
ficers of the societies have remarked 
upon the benefit to their work which 
has come from the wider knowledge of 
the literature of missions. 
Victoria ELLIs. 





An Interesting Exhibit 

An interesting item placed in the col- 
lection for the Leipzig exhibit was a 
model designed to show a typical ar- 
rangement of a one-room library build- 
ing. 

The model plan had partitions between 
the various departments, formed merely 
by bookcases seven feet high in some 
instances, in others, three feet high with 
a glass screen above, this arrangement 
being designed to give a complete ob- 
servation of the room. The model was 
built to the scale of one-half inch to the 
foot. The outside walls were given a 
stucco finish, and the ceiling was com- 
plete only over the rear portion of the 
room. 

The model was built by Miss M. A. 
Barnes, of Jersey City, and the tables 
and chairs of cardboard were made by 
a member of the staff of the Brooklyn 
public library. 


A New Line of Codperation 


One thousand copies of a circular pre- 
pared by the postmaster at Washington, 
D. C., relative to parcel post, have been 
distributed to the postoffices in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia and southern 
Pennsylvania. The circular gives rate 
of postage and method of packing farm 
products to be sent by parcel post with 
the idea of decreasing the cost of food 
products. The Public library of Wash- 
ington is cooperating with the postmaster 
of the city to the extent of receiving and 
posting on a special bulletin board in the 
library, prices at which farmers and 
others will sell their products by parcei 
post. The effort will be watched with in- 
terest. 
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National Association of State Libraries 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
N. A. S. L. will be held at Washington, 
May 27-28, 1914. Headquarters will be 
at the New Ebbitt hotel, directly oppo- 
site the general A. L. A. headquarters. 
Meetings will be held in the red parlor of 
the Ebbitt hotel on Wednesday morning 
and Thursday afternoon. 

C. B. LEsTEr, 
Secretary-treasurer. 





American Association of Law Libraries 

The annual meeting will be held in 

Washington, D. C., May 26, 1914. Head- 

quarters: Red parlor, New Ebbitt house. 
Program 

Sessions will be held on Tuesday morn- 
ing and afternoon, and addresses will 
be made by the following: 

Hon William L. Wemple, assistant 
attorney general of the United States, 
on The functions and jurisdiction of the 
Court of Customs Appeals. 

Arthur F. Belitz, assistant revisor of 
Wisconsin, on Some auxiliaries of statute 
revison. 

George F. Deiser, of the Hirst free law 
library of Philadelphia, on English law 
libraries. 

Dr H. J. Harris, chief of the Division 
of documents of the Library of Congress, 
on the Monthly list of State publications. 

Henry L. Bryan, editor of laws, State 
department, on the Promulgation of the 
acts of Congress. 

Middleton Beaman, in charge of Leg- 
islative drafting research at Columbia 
university, New York, on Bill drafting. 

In addition, there will be a round table 
on small law libraries, in charge of Miss 
Claribel Smith, of the Hampden County 
law library, Springfield, Mass., and an in- 
formal presentation of the subject of the 
expression of pagination in cataloging by 
means of symbols, by T. L. Cole. 

It is hoped that a dinner can be ar- 
ranged, to which all those attending the 
conference will be welcome. 

To those who are not members but 
‘vho will be interested in our proceed- 
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ings, a cordial invitation is extended to 
join and attend our meetings. Will all 
such persons please send their names and 
addresses to the secretary, Miss G. E. 
Woodard, Law library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., so that 
copies of our conference news bulletins 
may be forwarded to them? These bul- 
letins will contain much information re- 
garding the conference not to be found 
elsewhere. 





A. L. A. Notes 


It is hoped that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the Hon Albert S. Burleson, will 
address one of the general sessions of the 
Washington meeting on the subject of 
the parcel post and particularly the fu- 
ture prospect with reference to books. 

Arrangements have been made for 
wholesome, desirable places to stay in 
Washington at reasonable rates. Re- 
quests for such accommodations will 
receive attention from the local com- 
mittee. 

Indications point to nearly 1,000 in 
attendance. 





General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Chicago biennial 

Library Extension Conference: Miss 
Lutie E. Stearns, chairman, Saturday, 
June 13, 4 p. m. at the Auditorium. 

How to secure a State library commis- 
sion; more liberal library legislation; the 
extension of available resources to the 
isolated and less favored districts; the 
kind of literature to be furnished, and 
the general relation of libraries to clubs, 
will be discussed by some of the leading 
librarians and club-women of the coun- 
try. Owing to the inter-dependence of 
clubs and libraries, it is hoped to make 
this conference of real help to inquiring 
club-women. 

At the general session of the Biennial, 
on Saturday mornng, June 13, at 11:30, 
Miss Stearns will give the report of the 
Library Extension committee, and will 
speak on “The woman on the farm.” 
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Library Meetings 

California—The nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the California library association 
will be at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, 
June 15-20, 1914, jointly with the 
fifth annual convention of the California 
county librarians. 

During the year, the districts have held 
the customary meetings, beginning with 
the second district meeting at Santa 
Cruz, October 24-25, 1913. “Who 
should buy the books, the librarian or the 
trustees ?”’ by Samuel Leask of the Santa 
Cruz public library provoked a very prac- 
tical discussion. Other subjects were, 
“Where and how should we buy books ?” 
“Should we abolish the trustees?” “The 
county free library,” the last being one 
of the most important questions of the 
meeting, exceeding all others in its direct 
bearing on the work in the district. 

The fourth district held a meeting at 
Merced on November 22, at which the 
topics were “Work with the schools and 
with children in the county and city li- 
braries of the district,” and “Books for 
foreigners.” 

At the first district meeting on Decem- 
ber 6, at the Mechanics-Mercantile 1i- 
brary, some of the speakers were George 
Hamlin Fitch, literary editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, G. T. Clark, libra- 
rian of Leland Stanford Jr. university 
who told of his recent trip to the east 
for the inspection of library buildings, 
and J. L. Gillis, who told of the State 
library school. 

A meeting of the sixth district was 
held at Pomona on December 9. The 
morning’s program was called “Visions,” 
the various libraries reporting on 
achievements and ideals. In the after- 
noon, E. R. Perry of the Los Angeles 
public library presided over a book 
symposium. Miss Helen Haines spoke 
on a library exhibit for the Panama- 
Pacific exposition, and on the American 
library association exhibit at the Leipzig 
exhibition. 

The second district held its spring 
meeting at Palo Alto, February 20-21, 


1914 with a varied program in four ses- 
sions, beginning with the “Business man 
and the library” and ending with “The 
old missions and their history,” followed 
by a visit to the very interesting private 
library of Father Gleason. 

At the meeting of the third district at 
Vallejo on February 23, the chief topic 
was the County free library, among the 
speakers being Mrs A. G. Whitbeck of 
Contra Costa county, Miss Huntington 
of Yolo county, and three county super- 
intendents of schools, Mrs Henshall of 
Yolo county, D. H. White of Solano 
county, and J. B. Davidson of Marin 
county. 

The fifth and ninth districts held a 
joint meeting at the University of Cali- 
fornia farm at Davis on March 14. H. 
E. Van Norman, dean of the school, told 
of the work of the farm, Miss S. T. 
Smith spoke on the loan department of 
the State library, J. L. Gillis on Library 
development in California, Miss S. S. 
Oddie on the California state library 
school, and Miss I. M. Reagan on the 
New county free library in Butte county. 

The first district held a meeting at the 
Berkeley public library on March 27. M. 
J. Ferguson spoke on the Sutro library, 
which is now a part of the State library. 
Edwin Wiley gave an illustrated talk on 
the Library of Congress. Charles S. 
Greene told of plans for a library exhibit 
at the 1915 expositions and the pros- 
pect of the American library association 
meeting in or near San Francisco in 


1915. Auice J. Harngs. 
Chicago—The last meeting for the 
year of the Chicago library club was 


held in one of the halls of the Harper 
memorial building, University of Chi- 
cago, Thursday evening, May 14. The 
meeting was preceded by a dinner 
served by the Department of domestic 
science in the university, which elicited 
the highest praise. 

There was no formal program for 
the meeting, a few words in a happy 
strain from the retiring president, C. 
J. Barr, assistant-librarian of the John 
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Crerar library, and a graceful welcome 
irom Dr E. D. Burton, director of li- 
braries, University of Chicago, being 
the only speeches. The election and in- 
stallation of the new officers, the re- 
port of the secretary and treasurer 
closed the meeting. 

The club had a successful year. The 
membership dt the present time has 
reached 278. The receipts for the year 
were something over $600. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Louise B. Krause, librar- 
ian, H. M. Byllesby Co.; first vice- 
president, Robert A. Usher, assistant 
reference-librarian, John Crerar_ li- 
brary; second vice-president, Helene 
L. Dickey, librarian, Chicago teachers’ 
colloge ; secretary, A. H. Shearer, New- 
berry library; treasurer, Mrs Jessie R. 
Perry, Chicago public library. 

After adjournment, the large com- 
pany was divided up into parties and 
shown through the library building. 


Colorado— The Colorado library asso- 
ciation met at Greeley, April 24-5. There 
were 25 visiting librarians present and 
all agreed that the meeting was one of 
the best ever held in the state. 

The principal address was given on 
Friday night by Dr Livingston Farrand, 
the new president of the University of 
Colorado. His subject was “Primitive 
methods of recording ideas.” He illus- 
trated it by references to the picture writ- 
ing of the American Indians. 

Five strictly library subjects were dis- 
cussed. They were: 

The high calling of the desk assistant 
(as seen on both sides of the charging 
desk) ; Binding and repair work, by Max 
Shenck, a German binder; Colorado’s li- 
brary law—should it be amended? Sci- 
entific library management ; Essentials in 
cataloging. 

Colorado has a membership in the 
Council of the A. L. A. and at least three 
of the members will be in attendance at 
Washington. 

FaitH Foster, 
Secretary. 


Kentucky— The annual meeting of the 
Libraries department of the Southern 
educational association was held in the 
assembly room of the Louisville public 
library at Louisville, Wednesday, April 
8, 1914. Charles D. Johnston, librarian 
Cossitt library, Memphis, Tenn., pre- 
sided. 

Every effort had been made to secure 
an attendance of teachers at this meet- 
ing. The principals of local public 
schools had been notified and urged to 
attend the session. Each high school was 
represented as well as the departmental 
and graded schools and the teachers took 
part in the discussion following the pa- 
pers. 

The program as announced was ad- 
hered to: 

1. What of the rural communities. 
(The County library movement). R. M. 
Kennedy, librarian, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Discussion. 

2. How may the State aid the school 
library? Mrs Pearl Williams Kelly, De- 
partment of education, Nashville, Tenn. 

Discussion. 

3. The relation of the public library 
and the public school. 

a) From the librarian’s viewpoint. 
Bernice W. Bell, head of children’s de-: 
partment, Louisville public library. 

b) From the teacher’s viewpoint. 
Mary Margaret Shelley, instructor in 
English, Girls’ high school, Louisville. 

Discussion. 

4. General discussion of library top- 
ics. 

Mr Kennedy brought out forcibly the 
need of library work in the isolated rural 
communities of the South citing the work 
of the Hagerstown library book wagon 
as an example of what might be the 
best way of reaching these districts. 

Mrs Kelly, who was formerly secretary 
of the Tennessee library commission oc- 
cupies a similar position under the De- 
partment of education, Nashville. Great 
possibilities exist in Tennessee for ex- 
tension work. Some ten months ago, the 
library commission was combined with 
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the State department of education and 
the work is now limited to such activities 
as come under the jurisdiction of that de- 
partment. 

Miss Bell spoke of the relation of the 
library and the public school, outlining 
the activities of the Louisville public li- 
brary and tracing the development of the 
work with the schools from the first sta- 
tion, where the library was allowed to 
distribute books on the steps of a school 
house. There are at present 213 class 
room collections in use. Stereopticon 
views of colored and white class room 
libraries were shown. 

Miss Shelley spoke entirely from the 
viewpoint of the high school teacher who 
has secured definite results from a close 
cooperation with the library. 

The Southern teachers were not large- 
ly represented at the meeting and the 
question of securing greater prominence 
for the work of the department was dis- 
cussed informally in an effort to reach a 
greater number of people who may profit 
by the work done for this department. 
The following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That if possible at future meet- 
ings of the Southern educational associa- 
tion, the department of libraries shall be 
represented by one long paper on the general 
program. 

Officers for the next year were elected 
as follows: President, George T. Settle, 
librarian, Louisville public library; sec- 
retary, Jennie M. Flexner of Louisville. 

Resolutions of thanks to the librarian 
and the library were voted. 

JENNIE M. FLEXNER. 

Oklahoma— The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma library association 
was held in El Reno, April 29, with dele- 
gates from all the leading towns in the 
state in attendance. 

Mrs Cora C. Porter, librarian of the 
Public library of Enid, and president of 
the association, in responding to the ad- 
dress of welcome, and in her president’s 
message said: 

“As public institutions we owe it to 
the taxpayers to prove that libraries are 
an investment, not only cultural, but 
tangible in dollars and cents by giving 
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the people books that will increase their 
efficiency and earning power,—not for- 
getting our duty to society by giving them 
at the same time other books that will 
train for vacation as well as vocation. 
This duty applies alike to the outcast, 
the defective, and the criminal.”’ 

Judge H. L. Fogg, of El Reno, in an 
excellent address, “Book influences for 
defectives and dependents,” called atten- 
tion to the need for book privileges in 
prisons and asylums. 

Miss Templeton, of Nebraska, spoke 
of the work in that state, where the leg- 
islature grants to the Nebraska commis- 
sion annually $2,500 for institution li- 
braries. 

Edith Allen Phelps, librarian of the 
Public library of Oklahoma City, in her 
address enumerated educational activi- 
ties of the library, from the kindergarten 
to postgraduate. 

S. C. Durbin, of Chickasha, outlined 
the duties of a library trustee, naming as 
primary, the placing of an expert in 
charge of the library and then refrain- 
ing from interference. Library trustees 
can render the greatest service by in- 
teresting the public and leading them to 
understand and appreciate the work and 
marvelous possibilities of the library. 

On Wednesday afternoon, an interest- 
ing period was enjoyed, during which, 
in answer to a roll call, librarians re- 
sponded to the question, “Why I am 
here.” 

Ruby Canton, librarian of the Cen- 
tral normal school at Edmond, explained 
the need for instructing teachers in book 
selection for children, and how to teach 
the use of simple reference books. 

C. E. Lieb, of El Reno, told how the 
library and school may he mutually help- 
ful by finding out each other’s aims and 
methods so as to codperate intelligently. 

The association was entertained in the 
afternoon by the El Reno woman’s club, 
and at dinner by the El Reno library 
board. 

The principal address of Wednesday 
evening was by J. G. Masters, president 
of the State teachers’ association, on 
“How the teacher may aid the library.” 
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A plan of library codperation was pro- 
posed, in which it was suggested that 
the libraries of the state codperate in 
fitting up a model reading room in the 
Oklahoma building at San Francisco. The 
recommendations were heartily received 
and details of future plans to that effect 
were left to the executive committee. 

Miss Kate -Bernard, state commis- 
sioner of charities and corrections, told 
of the utter lack of adequate book facil- 
ities in penal and charitable institutions, 
making an appeal to the state associa- 
tion to correct these conditions and pledg- 
ing the support of her department in the 
effort to secure a commission which will 
look after the book needs of the state. 
She gave a description of the kind of 
literature needed in the different institu- 
tions. 

Greetings were exchanged on Tuesday 
morning with the secretary of the Texas 
historical commission. Greetings were 
also received from Secretary Utley, of 
the A. L. A. and P. L. Windsor, of the 
University of Illinois library school. 

A paper by Jesse L. Rader, librarian 
of the State university of Norman, made 
a discriminating analysis of Dickens’ 
genius, paying tribute to the kindness of 
heart shown in his work for oppressed 
humanity. 

Mrs Charles R. Hume, president of 
the State federation of woman’s clubs, 
in her address said that the clubs were 
in favor of the extension of library privi- 
leges to all the people. 

Various phases of library technique 
and administration were discussed by 
Mrs Margaret Quigley, Mabel Blakeslee, 
Mrs J. M. Wamsley, J. L. Rader, Anna 
Le Crone, Edith A. Phelps, E. J. Rule 
and others. 

On Thursday evening a history of the 
association was given by Mrs Bertha 
McBride, librarian of the Public library 
of Guthrie. | 

A symposium of library statistics led 
by Mrs Nellie M. Horn, Elizabeth Sin- 
clair, Alma R. McGlenn and Mrs Funk, 
gave encouraging indications of steady 
growth in spite of limited funds. 
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W. P. Campbell, custodian of the 
Oklahoma historical society, told of the 
collections of the library and the effort 
to provide ample data for future writers 
of Oklahoma history. 

Dr Scroggs, director of Public infor- 
mation in the State university, told of the 
library extension work done by that in- 
stitution for the people who had no 
other library privileges. 

A helpful talk on “Ways and means of 
securing a commission” was given by 
Miss Templeton, of Nebraska. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, Mrs Cora C. Porter, Enid; 
first vice-president, Anna Le Crone, 
Alva; second vice-president, J. L. Rader, 
Norman; secretary, Mrs J. L. Thomas, 
Chickasha ; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Sin- 
clair. 

The ex-officio members of the A. L. A. 
council were elected, Mrs C. C. Porter 
and Mrs J. A. Thompson. 

An auto trip was provided by the citi- 
zens of El Reno in the afternoon. 

At the Thursday evening meeting, a 
gift of a gavel of Oklahoma walnut was 
presented to the association by two stud- 
ents of the manual training department 
of the Chickasha high school. 

The discussion of the evening related 
to a library commission for the state, 
the scope and functions of the state li- 
brary, and other topics relating to legis- 
lation. 

Mrs De Roos Bailey, of Muskogee, 
chairman of the Traveling library com- 
mittee of the State federation of woman’s 
clubs, gave an account of her work and 
a plea for codperation on the part of the 
library association. 

R. H. Wilson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, made an earnest ap- 
peal for more discriminating censorship 
of children’s books. 

Resolutions of thanks expressing ap- 
preciation of all who had contributed to 
the success of the meeting, were passed. 

Mrs J. A. THompPsoN, 
Secretary. 
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Texas—The tenth meeting of the Texas 
library association met in Austin April 
30-May 2, 1914, the first meeting 
held in three years. A stenographic re- 
port of the meeting will be sent to all 
members of the association. 

The first session was given over to 
schoolmen, the subject being “School li- 
braries.”” Dr J. Carlton Bell, University 
of Texas, spoke on “Children’s reading.” 
Dr Bell emphasized the point that the 
reading required in the schools should be 
so adjusted as to appeal to the emotions. 
Where there is an esthetic response, 
there will be a real love for reading, and 
eventually an educated person. 

H. T. Musselman, editor, Texas 
School Magazine, spoke on “Rural 
school libraries,” The biggest library 
problem on earth, according to Mr Mus- 
selman, is that of the rural school. He 
described the dearth of rural school li- 
braries in Texas, and scored heavily the 
state’s neglect along this line. A school 
library in every rural school will help to 
settle the rural problem. He would ex- 
clude from these libraries all books that 
tend to lure the boy from the soil and 
would include books that glorify country 
life and also the classics minus confus- 
ing evaluations. To establish these libra- 
ries our summer normal students must 
work for libraries in their schools, our 
departments of education must train 
teachers to use books; our rural teach- 
ers must read books dealing with rural 
life; and Texas must have a library law 
authorizing the state to give $15 to every 
local school library furnishing $15. 

The third talk, “High school libra- 
ries,” was by J. L. Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Mr Henderson would 
have in every high school library text 
books, reference books, and literature 
suitable for adolescent pupils. He 
stressed the use of books after they are 
once acquired. The immediate need is to 
put into the hands of teachers a recital of 
their needs. Their first need is a bulletin 
of book sources; the second, a finan- 
cial nest-egg given by the state; the third, 
the establishment of more high school li- 


braries ; the fourth, for the city school li- 
braries to make more of their opportu- 
nities ; and the fifth, teachers who are fa- 
miliar with books. 

At the close of the library program, 
Dr J. M. Kuehne, of the University of 
Texas, showed a number of specimens 
of color photography which he had de- 
veloped. The photographs were chiefly 
views of the university campus and 
buildings. 

The Friday morning session was de- 
voted to round table discussions of li- 
brary problems. The discussion on 
bookbuying was led by Miss McCauley, 
librarian of the Waco public library, who 
buys almost exclusively from a local job- 
ber. Miss McCauley spoke of discounts 
of 20 per cent to 30 per cent on books 
bought immediately following the Christ- 
mas holidays. Discussions on periodicals 
and binding followed. The subject of a 
library summer school for Texas was 
taken up. Dean Sutton quoted Sidney 
Lanier to the effect that the dearth of 
literature of the South was due large- 
ly to the absence of libraries. Dean 
Sutton expressed himself sympathetic 
with the movement for the establishment 
of a library school and thought the uni- 
versity could furnish part of the funds, 
but that the Texas library association 
should create the sentiment in favor of 
the school and start the school. Mr 
Winkler stated that the university, as 
the head of the public school system in 
the State, should offer courses in library 
work suited to the needs of teachers. 
Money is being spent and more will be 
spent on school libraries. To train teach- 
ers to use these school libraries, the uni- 
versity should very soon offer summer 
courses. 

Prof Windsor, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and director of the 
Illinois library school brought greetings 
from Illinois friends in Urbana. Prof 
Windsor told of the expenses of and 
the need for the Illinois library school. 
While the cost per student is greater 
than that in other departments of the 
university, the instruction is largely in- 
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dividual and thereby more effective. 
Prof Windsor believed that the first 
thing in library work for Texas to un- 
dertake was the establishment of a sum- 
mer library course every other year at 
least, and suggested advertising a ses- 
sion for 1915 provided 15 students ap- 
plied. In the discussion, it developed 
that last summer 11 Texas students at- 
tended summer sessions outside the state. 

The subject of traveling libraries was 
next brought up. Mr Winkler said that 


the State library could send out the 


books, provided the books were fur- 
nished from some outside source. Past 
experience demonstrates the improba- 
bility of securing appropriations from 
the legislature until their practicability 
has been demonstrated. Many of our 
present state enterprises were originally 
started by associations and private indi- 
viduals. 

The closely allied subject of extending 
city library privileges to the neighboring 
communities was taken up. Miss 
Schnitzer, librarian of the Houston pub- 
lic library, said that Houston permits 
anyone from the county to take such 
books as can be spared from the library. 
Miss Pitcher, librarian of the Tyler pub- 
lic library, reported that the rural people 
around Tyler could borrow books upon 
making a deposit and that this deposit 
was returned upon the return of the 
book. Miss Pitcher is hoping shortly to 
lend the books absolutely free. Other li- 
brarians present reported prohibitive 
clauses in their city charters or by-laws, 
except upon payment of a fee by the 
borrower. Prof Windsor pointed out 
that the best way to change the charters 
is to show the business men that the li- 
brary will bring rural traders to town 
oftener. 

The Friday afternoon session began 
with a business meeting. The invitation 
of the Oklahoma library association ask- 
ing the association to meet in joint ses- 
sion with them was referred to the 
executive committee. A letter from Sec- 
retary Utley, of the A. L. A., asking the 
Texas library association to join the 


A. L. A. was read. Action was post- 
poned. 

The committee on resolutions offered 
the following which were adopted: 

Resolved, That we heartily concur in 
urging the following: 

1. The introduction of instruction in li- 
brary work at the University summer 
school in 1915. 

2. That the Texas library association by 
this resolution signifies its pleasure in the 
patriotic and timely gift of Major Geo. W. 
Littlefield to the University of Texas of 
ee of $25,000 for a Southern history 
und. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Elizabeth Howard West, 
archivist, State library; vice-presidents, 
Cornelia Notz, librarian, Carnegie li- 
brary, San Antonio, and Ethel Pitcher, 
librarian, Tyler public library; secre- 
tary, John E. Goodwin, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Texas; treasurer, Lillian 
Gunter, librarian, Gainesville public li- 
brary. 

The discussion on publicity was led 
by Miss Notz. Framed signs, moving 
picture slides, newspaper lists, daily news 
stories written by the reporters, the 
story hour, boys’ clubs, free lectures, per- 
sonal work, and efficient service at the 
desk, are the chief methods employed in 
the San Antonio library in advertising. 
The discussion on accessioning was led 
by Mr Goodwin, who described the uni- 
versity’s adoption of a modification of 
the order card system. The discussion 
on library bookkeeping was led by Miss 
Schnitzer, who described the system 
used in the Houston library, and illus- 
trated her talk with the various printed 
forms employed. 

The preservation of newspapers was 
brought up by Miss Notz. Prof Wind- 
sor explained that the newspapers were 
now our chief source of history and that 
it took only about 20 years for a news- 
paper to become valuable historically. 
Prof Windsor thought that the Uni- 
versity and State libraries together 
should preserve at least 90 per cent of 
all Texas papers. 

The association was fortunate in se- 
curing Prof Windsor, who was former- 
ly librarian of the University of Texas 
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library to deliver the address on Friday 
evening. 

At the close of the address the meet- 
ing resolved itself into an informal so- 
cial gathering. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
with a talk by Mr Winkler, State libra- 
rian, calling attention to the new law 
providing that state documents be dis- 
tributed from the State library. The 
Farmers’ county library law was the next 
subject taken up. This law was framed 
and passed without consulting the li- 
brarians of the state, and the association 
criticized it as being incomplete. The 
methods of reaching the farmer in In- 
diana, Iowa, Illinois, and New York 
were cited. 

Dr Hermann G. James, of the School 
of government and director of the Bu- 
reau of municipal research of the Univ- 
sity of Texas, presented the work of 
the bureau. This bureau, Dr James ex- 
plained, collects material from all over 
the world that is not readily available 
to individual libraries. Dr James urged 
the libraries to send to the bureau for 
any such material. On the other hand, 
the codperation of the libraries was 
asked in collecting city charters, ordin- 
ances, and departmental reports. Prof 
Windsor suggested that the printing of 
digests of these reports in the local pa- 
pers would arouse local interest in 
municipal affairs. 

The meeting then adjourned to take 
an auto ride over the city. 


OctTAvIA Fry RoGANn. 


National Educational Association 


Library department meeting, St. Paul, 
July 8-10, 1914 


Officers—Willis H. Kerr, State normal 
school, Emporia, Kans., president; Mrs P. 
Pe: Claxton, Washington, D. C., vice-presi- 
dent; Harriet A. Wood, Library associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Program (tentative) 
Wednesday, July 8, a. m. 

Joint meeting with National council of 
teachers of English. 

Library cultural possibilities. 

Symposium on lists of books for home 
reading of high school pupils. 
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P. M. 

At University Farm, St. Paul. 

Rural school libraries 

Address—Country child and the school 
library—Mrs Josephine Corliss Preston, 
state superintendent of schools, Olympia, 
Washington. 

Reports—Model rural school library, 
Harriet Wood, Portland; W. H. Barnes, 
West Virginia. 

Training the rural teacher in use of 
books—Delia Obitz, Milwaukee; Mabel 
Carney, Normal, III. 

Community service from rural school li- 
brary—Elizabeth Wales, Missouri; W. N. 
Carver, Washington, D. C 

Thursday, July 9 

Meeting of Minnesota library association 

in House chamber, the Capitol. 
Friday, July 10, p. m. 
High school library meeting 

Library budgets. 

Vocational guidance. 

Library branches in high schools. 

U. S. Bureau of Education—Special li- 
brary exhibit will be shown at this time, 
also special exhibits at the Public library. 





Minnesota Library Association 
Meeting 
Program (Tentative) 
July 9, 1914, House chamber, The Capitol. 


A. M. 

The newspaper morgue, the library and 
the school—Dr Dawson Johnston, Public 
library, St. Paul. 

Progress in public library and school co- 
operation—Mr Willis H. Kerr, president 
Library dept., N. E. A. 

What training in library methods a Nor- 
mal school should give—Miss Delia Ovitz, 
Normal school, Milwaukee. 

Address—The county library and rural 
problem—Mrs P. P. Claxton, Washington, 
dD. € 


Visit capital. 

P. M. 

Visit St. Paul Library. 

Visit Minneapolis Library and branches. 

6:30—Dinner for visiting librarians. 

Officers Minnesota library association— 
Martha Wilson, Department of Education, 
president; Mabel Bartleson, chief chlidren’s 
department, Minneapolis, vice-president; 
Frances E. Earhart, librarian, Public 1i- 
brary, Duluth, secretary. 

Members of executive committee—Ottilie 
Liedloff, State normal, St. Cloud; Mrs. 
Jenny Lind Blanchard, librarian, Little 
Falls. ' 

Librarians who will attend these Saint 
Paul meetings are earnestly requested to 
notify Miss Martha Wilson, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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A New Mechanical Device 

A labor-saving device which is to 
be shown for the first time at the A. 
L. A. exhibit at Washington, will 
be of great interest to librarians. This 
is a library fine computer which shows 
at a glance the exact amount of fine 
on any book overdue from one to 
thirty days. The idea is so very sim- 
ple that it is strange that it has not 
been hit upon before. Though me- 
chanical descriptions are difficult to 
comprehend without the concrete ob- 
ject or at least a picture of it, before 
one, a description here may be of in- 
terest. A scale of fines from 2 to 60 
cents is arranged in a vertical column 
reading down. Alongside of this is a 
movable calendar printed similarly to 
the fine scale and with the latest date 
at the top. The calendar is wound on 
reels from top to bottom, 31 days 
showing at one time. The calendar is 
set each day so that the current date 
appears at the top, and the preceding 
30 days below. Thus, if today is May 
28, the date May 27 lies below and 
opposite the scale showing 2 cents, 
May 26 lies opposite 4 cents and so 
on down the column. Tomorrow, 
May 29, the calendar will be turned 
so that May 28 lies opposite 2 cents, 
May 27 opposite 4 cents and so on. 

It is thus necessary, when an over- 
due book is returned, merely to find 
the date due on the dating slip, then 
find the same date on the calendar 
and the amount of fine shows adjacent 
to it. Variations in practice in differ- 
ent libraries are provided for by omit- 
ting from the calendar days for which 
no fine is charged and by using differ- 
ent fine scales. Libraries stamping 
books with date taken out instead of 
date due merely set the calendar 14 
days earlier. 

The advantage of this device is ob- 
vious even for libraries which do not 
experience rush times when every 
second saved is invaluable. The 
youngest assistants are usually placed 
at the loan desk and if a library like 
other great mechanisms is as strong 
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as its weakest link, here is the link to 
be strengthened. Speed and accuracy 
are gained. Avoidance of dispute over 
fines is assured, for even the most 
hardened library grouch cannot but be 
convinced by plain type. 

The device has been in successful 
use in the Cleveland public library 
for more than two months. 


Library Lecture Course 

The Moose Jaw (Saskatchewan) pub- 
lic library has tried the experiment of 
having a course of six Friday evening 
lectures delivered by teachers from the 
Collegiate institute and Moose Jaw col- 
lege. An average attendance of 100 lis- 
tened to the following topics: 

Insects I have met, G. S. Johnson, B. A. 

The Montessori method in the home, E. 
C. Jordan, B. A. 

The Legends of King Arthur, G. E. 
Reaman, M. A. 

Pay origin of language, C. W. Webb, 

The government of Ireland, past and 
present, J. M. McQueen, M. A. 

The development of the British Empire, 
J. K. Colling, B. A. 

Another course of six on the history 
of Canada was begun May 15, as fol- 
lows: 

The coming of the British and the War 
of 1812, W. R. Green, B. A 

The struggle for responsible government, 
W. G. Ross, B. A. 

The Confederation of the provinces, L. 
Johnson, B. A. 

The trading companies and the Great 
West, M. Thompson, B. A 

The Canadian constitution 
American, W. G. Cates, B 

The French regime in 
Gravel, B; S: S. C. 

The library recently placed on exhibi- 
tion a fine collection of work done in 
the public schools and night classes. The 
collection comprised work in mechanical 
and architectural drawing, carpentry, 
sheet metal work, forging, lathe work, 
machine work, and copper work from 
the night schools, and free cutting, paper 
folding, raffia and basketry, whittling, 
wood work, working plans, sewing, and 
water colors from the public schools. 
The room was open for about two weeks 
and was visited by large numbers of 
parents. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
A leaflet on the A. L. A., its organi- 
zation and work, has been prepared by 
Secretary Utley for distribution. It is 
printed in both English and German. 


The report of the Library school of 
the New York public library for 1914-15, 
has been published in German for dis- 
tribution at the Leipzig exhibit. 


The A. L. A. Publishing Board has is- 
sued a list of books for high schools 
compiled by Martha Wilson, Supervisor 
of school libraries in the Minnesota de- 
partment of education and “Vocational 
guidance through high schools,” by Mary 
E. Hall, Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, 
with a bibliography by John . Moulton, 
of Haverhill, Mass. 


“The rural school library,” a paper 
prepared as a thesis for graduation June 
13, 1913, by Marie Anna Newberry, of 
the New York public library school, has 
been printed. In addition to the address, 
which covers conditions throughout the 
country and suggestions for the develop- 
ment of rural school libraries, there is a 
bibliography of material relating to the 
subject. 

The Library Association yearbook for 
1914, edited by L. Stanley Jast, honor- 
able secretary of the Library Associa- 
tion (English) has been issued. The 
book is replete with information con- 
cerning the conditions and activities of 
the association, as well as lists of mem- 
bers, meetings, committees, acts of Par- 
liament affecting libraries, papers pub- 
lished, public libraries in the United 
Kingdom, and information relating to 
the professional examinations held’ by 
the association. The pamphlet of 132 
pages gives full information concerning 
the Association and its work from every 
standpoint. 


The perusal of Dr E. C. Richardson’s 
little volume, “Beginnings of libraries,” 
gives one an aristocratic feeling of an- 
tiquity. The library schools teach that 
the beginnings of libraries extend so far 
back in the ages that the borders of mys- 
tery arise. Dr Richardson takes them 
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away beyond the borders until they are 
lost in the speculations relating to pre- 
historic man. Records kept by scalp- 
belts, tiger teeth and the science of hie- 
roglyphics down to alphabetic inscrip- 
tions, are all shown to be on the library 
family tree. 

Those who objected to the A. L. A. 
preprint on library schools because it did 
not give proper credit to Dr Dewey for 
the founding of library schools, will find 
something of interest in Dr Richardson’s 
statement that the library school existed 
in ancient Babylonia. 

The little volume bears the mark of 
careful investigation and much scholar- 
ly attention. It is a distinct contribu- 
tion to library iiterature. 

The proceedings of the seventh annual 
conference of the National tax associa- 
tion held in Buffalo, N. Y., October 23- 
25, has been issued. The National tax 
association is a dual organization. Mem- 
bership in the association is freely open 
to any person interested in taxation. The 
conference is made up of official dele- 
gates appointed by state governors, uni- 
versities and colleges which maintain a 
special course in public finance, and state 
associations of certified public account- 
ants. At the meeting in Buffalo 250 dele- 
gates were present, representing 22 uni- 
versities and 31 states, Canada, Porto 
Rico and the District of Columbia. Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman, of Columbia uni- 
versity, is president. Very important 
papers are included in the proceedings. 
Every library of any size should bring 
to the attention of the taxing bodies of 
their municipal and state authorities, the 
important papers in the proceedings of 
the conference. 

An interesting little volume prepared 
by R. A. Peddie, a well known member 
of the English library association, is 
“Fifteenth century books: a guide to 
their identification.” The author says in 
his preface that books printed before 
1501 are in a class apart, in which there 
is an increased interest, and that this 
interest has grown until it behooves 
every one to identify the fifteenth cen- 
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tury books in his collections. To assist 
in this is the purpose of the little book. 
All important works dealing with the 
subject from any point of view have 
been cataloged and described, and in- 
formation furnished on the author, 
printers, place of the publication of the 
book, and also authorities dealing with 
types, illustrations, water marks and all 
the other details which go to make up the 
study of the fifteenth century books are 
cited. In the appendices, a list of Latin 
names of places, catalogs of collections 
of incunabula, and histories of printing 
in special towns are included. The in- 
teresting task of identifying old books 
will find many sources of help in this 
little guide. It is published by Grafton 
& Co., London, 5 s. net. 


A “Suggestive outline on children’s 
literature” has been compiled by Mary B. 
Day, librarian, and Elizabeth K. Wil- 
son, training teacher, in Southern IIli- 
nois state normal university, Carbondale, 
Ill. The material is arranged under out- 
lines for the use of teachers. There are 
four divisions: the first, treating of the 
world’s literature, England, America, and 
contributions from other countries; the 
second, illustrators of children’s books, 
beginning with Comenius, giving some 
account of the principal illustrators of 
Germany, France, England and America ; 
the third, suggestive studies in children’s 
literature, giving accumulative tales, 
fables, drolls, fairy stories, hero tales, 
and verses; the fourth, a representative 
list of books in Wheeler library on chil- 
dren’s literature. 


The third edition of “The Guide to the 
current periodicals and serials of the 
United States and Canada,” 1914, by 
Henry O. Severance, librarian of the 
University of Missouri, has appeared. 

The list is somewhat enlarged. The 
classified list at the end of the volume 
ought to be made known in every active 
community where it would doubtless be 
welcomed by those who wish to keep up 
with the progress of their calling through 
the medium of its periodical literature. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 


Twenty-one members of the junior 
class and three seniors are to attend the 
conference of the A. L. A. Miss E. 
M. Smith, acting-registrar, will con- 
duct the party. Hotel Gordon will be 
headquarters for the school. The usual 
recess between the spring and summer 
terms will be postponed until the week 
of June 1. 

Caroline Hewins, librarian of the 
Hartford public library, lectured to the 
school on April 29, on the work of the 
Hartford library. 

Janardan S. Kudalkar, director of 
state libraries, Baroda, India, visited 
the school on April 29. 

During the week of April 20, Mrs 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen gave 10 lec- 
tures on literature and story telling. 
One lecture, upon Educational value 
of literature for children, was given in 
the evening at Lawrenceville branch 
and was open to the public. 

Alumnae notes 

Jasmine Britton, *11, has resigned 
her position in the Spokane public li- 
brary to become children’s librarian 
in the Los Angeles public library. 

Ethelwyn Manning, ’10, has resigned 
her position in the Public library of 
Burlington, Ia., to become assistant in 
the Public library of Milton, Mass. 

Ruth A. Weldon, ’08, was married 
in April to John Kelly. 

University of Illinois 

The lectures on children’s books and 
the administration of a children’s li- 
brary by Edna Lyman Scott, were con- 
tinued for five weeks, the members of 
the senior class receiving five lectures 
each week and the junior class two. Dur- 
ing her stay at the university, Mrs Scott 
gave two talks to the general university 
public on “Books and reading for chil- 
dren.” On account of the increase in 
attendance at these public lectures, they 
were given this year for the first time 
outside of the library school quarters. 
and were attended by about 150 people. 
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The course of lectures given by visit- 
ing lecturers during April and May were 
continued as follows: 

On April 16, Charles FE. Rush, li- 
brarian of the Public library of St. Jos- 
eph, Missouri, lectured before the school 
and staff on “Children’s books and their 
illustrators,” illustrating the work with a 
most interesting collection of samples. 
The lecture and the exhibit were at- 
tended by a number of persons not con- 
nected with the school and were pro- 
nounced most interesting and helpful. 

Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary of the 
Wisconsin free library commission and 
director of the Wisconsin library school, 
gave two instructive and interesting lec- 
tures to the school on April 28 on The 
work of the Wisconsin commission and 
The work done by the Wisconsin legisla- 
tive reference bureau. 

Carrie E. Scott, assistant secretary of 
the Indiana library commission, visited 
the school on April 24 and gave an ac- 
count of the work done by the Indiana 
commission. 

At the May meeting of the Library 
club, the program was filled by Mrs 
Scott and F. K. W. Drury. Mrs Scott 
told a number of very delightful stories 
and Mr Drury entertained his hearers 
by readings from the works of Mr Ed- 
mund L. Pearson. 

The junior class entertained the mem- 
bers of the senior class and faculty of 
the library school at an al fresco break- 
fast on the campus on May 23. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant director. 
Pratt institute 

The third term program consists of 
two mornings a week of class-room 
work, about 27 hours of practical work, 
and a half day of library visiting. In 
addition to the practical work in our 
own library the courtesy of the Techni- 
cal and Documents’ departments of the 
New York public library and of the 
Girls’ high school library of Brooklyn 
has been extended to students wishing 
to specialize in these directions. One 
student is also working one day a week 
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in the Children’s department of the New 
York public library. Four of the stud- 
ents have taken part in the survey of 
Essex county. One day a week has 
been spent in this way and the students 
have reported on their work each week 
so that the whole class has had the 
benefit of the experience that has come 
to them. 

Visits have been made to the admin- 
istration department of the Brooklyn 
public library and to the Bedford 
branch, where Dr Hill showed the plans 
for the new central building. The main 
building of the New York public li- 
brary was visited. The students were 
entertained by the Library school of the 
New York public library. In Engle- 
wood, N. J., the architectural problem 
of a house made over into a library 
presented an interesting, concrete illus- 
tration of a lecture on Buildings by Mr 
Eastman. 

An afternoon was devoted to the Bu- 
reau of municipal research and the Sage 
Foundation library. These visits were 
closely related to Miss Hopkins’ lec- 
tures on Community organization and 
to the reports on the Essex County 
survey. 

W. R. Eastman of Albany gave his 
usual course of six lectures on Library 
buildings, April 13-18. Miss Plum- 
mer’s illustrated course on the History 
of libraries took place on three consecu- 
tive Tuesday afternoons—April 21, 28 
and May 5. On Tuesday afternoon, 
May 12, Andrew Keogh, reference li- 
brarian at Yale university, lectured on 
the Administration of a college library. 

Alumni notes 

Jeanne Johnson, 12, has been made 
head cataloger of the Public library at 
Tacoma, where she has been an assist- 
ant since graduation. 

Adeline M. Cartwright, °13, Cleve- 
land training class, 1914, has accepted 
the position of children’s librarian in 
one of the larger branches of the To- 
ronto public library. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
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New York state library 


Royal B. Farnum, specialist in Art 
education for the University of the 
State of New York, lectured on “Prin- 
ciples of artistic bulletin making,” 
May 5. A. W. Abrams, chief of the 
Visual instruction division of the uni- 
versity lectured on “Visual instruc- 
tion,’ May 11. Both lectures were co- 
piously illustrated, the first by mount- 
ed specimens of poster and bulletin 
work, the latter by typical lantern 
slides sent out by the Division of vis- 
ual instruction. 

An exhibition “The making of a 
book,” whose nucleus was the collec- 
tion of framed photographs and other 
illustrative material prepared by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and lent by 
them for exhibition purposes was held 
in one of the school’s rooms, April 29- 
May 9. In addition to the Scribner 
exhibit, a considerable number of fine 
bindings in the State library collec- 
tion, illustrated books and mounted 
illustrations showing different kinds of 
illustrative processes, books and man- 
uals describing the processes, and a 
small collection of representative books 
on practical printing were exhibited. 
F. L. Tolman, reference librarian of 
the State library was in general charge. 
Throughout the entire exhibit, stu- 
dents from the library school assisted 
as guides. The exhibit served in this 
way the double purpose of giving some 
first-hand knowledge as to methods of 
conducting a library exhibit and of 
furnishing considerable material for 
study by the class in library printing. 

A district library institute, including 
libraries of the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys in the vicinity of Albany, was 
held in one of the school’s lecture 
rooms, May 8, under the auspices of 
the New York State library associa- 
tion. The meeting was under the gen- 
eral charge of a member of the school 
faculty and was attended by a consid- 
erable number of the students. 

Advance registrations indicate a 
summer school attendance somewhat 
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in excess of last year and probably 
quite up to the limit of suitable desk 
and study-room accommodation. 

F. K. WALTER. 


New York public library 

The list of lectures since last reported 
is as follows: 

Juniors: 

Large library buildings, by Edwin H. An- 
derson. re 

Library buildings (six lectures), by William 
R. Eastman. 

Library legislation, by William R. Eastman. 

Library conditions in the Far West, by 
Franklin F. Hopper. . 

Children’s books, by Caroline M. Hewins. 

Library buildings from the architect’s point 
of view, by Edward F. Tilton. 

History of Education (first of four lec- 
tures), by Louise Connolly. 

Seniors in School and college library 
course: 

School department in the public library, by 
Caroline M. Underhill. : 

Seminar with Isadore G. Mudge and Marie 
A. Newberry, on visits to school and college 
libraries. 3 

Visits to libraries of Hunter college, City 
college, New York university, and to the Mor- 
ris, Wadleigh and Brooklyn Girls’ high schools. 

Seniors in Advanced reference and 
cataloging course: 

History of bookbinding (two lectures), by 
Elizabeth C. Stevens. 

Bookbinding (two process lectures), by 
Elizabeth C. Stevens, at her bindery in New 
Rochelle. i : 

Seniors in Administration: 

Library’s relations with the municipality, by 


Franklin F. Hopper. 
Rural library extension, by Marie A. New- 


berry. 
Work of the order department, by Franklin 


F. Hopper. 

Visits to library furniture and supply places. 

Visits to the Nurses’, University, Union and 
Greenpoint settlements, also to Greenwich 
House. 

Work of “The Lighthouse” for the blind 
(lecture given at The Lighthouse), by W. I. 
Scandlin. 

The junior library visits in April and 
May were as follows: 

Columbia university, Teachers’ college, 
and Avery Architectural library ; Brook- 
lyn Institute and Children’s Museum li- 
braries; Municipal reference branch of 
the New York public library, and Bu- 
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reau of municipal research; City -College 
and Hunter College libraries; Newark 
public library, Business branch and Bar- 
ringer High School library. 

Much kindly hospitality, which was 
thoroughly appreciated, was shown the 
School on these visits. They have been 
regarded as a very valuable part of the 
term’s work, and the quizzes have been 
exceedingly interesting exercises. 

Three graduates and two seniors re- 
cently passed the examinations for high 
school librarianships, given by the Board 
of Education. 

Four of the juniors spent two days in 
Essex Co., N. J., helping in the Social 
survey of that county, the small town of 
Irvington being the immediate object of 
observation. 

Eight juniors are pursuing Documents 
Course II, under Miss Hasse’s instruc- 
tion, doing intensive work with the U. S. 
Census publications. 

A part of the school’s exhibit at Leip- 
zig consists of Marie A. Newberry’s 
thesis on “The Rural school library,” 
and a bibliography, “References to ma- 
terial on European novelists and their 
work, from 1900-April, 1913,” the form- 
er in printed form. 

Mr Ave-Lallemant, of the junior class, 
has translated the School circular into 
German, for use in Leipzig. 

Appointments 

Mrs Engstfeld (iun. 1912), chief cataloger, 
Birmingham (Ala.) public library. 

Miss Ewing (jun. 1913), librarian, Con- 
shohocken (Pa.) public library. 


Miss Gearhart (jun. 1914) cataloger, docu- 
ments division, New York public library. 


Miss Latzke (jun. 1913) indexer, New York 
Times Index. 

Miss Johnston (sen. 1914) assistant, Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) public library. 

Mr Dolezal (jun. 1914) assistant, stack de- 
partment, New York public library. 

William Warner Bishop, of the Li- 
brary of Congress, will be the school’s 
Commencement speaker on June 12. 


Mary W. PLUMMER, 
Principal. 


University of Wisconsin 

The spring schedule was resumed on 
April 2 after a week’s recess. Semin- 
ary discussions on the field work oc- 
cupied a large share of the attention of 
the class for several days. The stu- 
dents returned with freshened interest 
to regular class work, after the period 
of field practice, which had given them 
a larger conception of what it was all 
about. 

The assignments for the spring 
term are as follows: 

Mary A. Smith, librarian of the 
Madison free library will give the 
courses in Library administration and 
equipment. A large amount of practice 
in the document division of the Wis- 
consin Historical library is being re- 
quired of the students. 

Mary E. Robbins, official representa- 
tive of the American library associa- 
tion on Library training, visited the 
school, April 6-7, making investigation 
of methods, class-room work, equip- 
ment, etc., for a committee report. She 
spoke to the class on “Library meth- 
ods East and West.” 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of the 
Public library of St. Joseph, Mo., gave 
two lectures on April 15. His subjects 
were “Children’s books and their il- 
lustrators,” and “Effectively printed 
library advertising.” These lectures were 
most timely, as both the study of Chil- 
dren’s literature and Publicity were at 
their height in regular course. The 
many illustrations which Mr Rush 
brought with him added to the interest 
of his talks. 

The class enjoyed a series of lec- 
tures by Miss Stearns, April 20-24, 
her subjects being The library militant, 
The library’s place in social survey, 
Library architecture, The problem of 
the boy and the girl, and Public lei- 
sure. 

Subjects for the graduating bibli- 
ographics were assigned on April 15. 
One hundred hours is the minimum 
time accepted for each. The subjects 
chosen by the students, or assigned to 
them, are those upon which _ bibliog- 
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raphies have been requested either by 
departments in the university or in the 
capitol. 

Harriet Bixby, ’09, joined the staff 
of the Portland (Oregon) public li- 
brary in March. 

Grace M. Stevens, ’10, has entered 
the Minneapolis public library system 
as a branch librarian. Cora I. Lansing, 
of Neenah succeeds her as librarian 
at Wausau, Wis. 

University of Iowa 

The University of Iowa, with the 
active codperation of the Library com- 
mission, will conduct a summer school 
for library training at Iowa City, June 
22-July 31. Harriet E. Howe, of West- 
ern Reserve library school, will be direc- 
tor: Jennie FE. Roberts, resident director 
and instructor in classification; Julia M 
Robinson; instructor in library adminis- 
tration, Alma Penrose, in cataloging, and 
Grace Shellenberger, of the Des Moines 
public library, in children’s work. Ap- 
plications for admission should be filed 
with Miss Roberts, Iowa City, Iowa. 

New Jersey 

The Public library commission of New 
Jersey will hold a summer school for 
library training at Asbury Park, June 1- 
July 3. Two courses will be offered, one, 
the elementary course, the other 10 lec- 
tures on work with children by Clara W. 
Hunt, of the children’s department of 
the Brooklyn public library. Other lec- 
tures will be given by prominent libra- 
rians. Full information may be obtained 
by addressing the New Jersey public li- 
brary commission, Trenton, N. J. 





New York Public Library, 1913 

The report of the New York public 
library for the year 1913 shows that 
growth, both in the size and use, has been 
steady, if not spectacular. 

Three facts stand out clearly as char- 
acteristic of the results of the year’s 
work: 

First, the resources of the library are 
greater. In the central building, 50,000 
v. and over 65,000 pamphlets were added 
to the reference department, making a 
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total of 1,227,309 volumes and pamphlets 
at the disposal of the public for consulta- 
tion in the building. There are 75,194 
prints, 14,000 maps, current newspapers, 
American and foreign, number 351 ; gen- 
eral periodicals, 7,775 different titles. At 
the close of 1913, the circulation depart- 
ment had on hand a total of 964,189 
a gain of 6.1 per cent over the num- 
ber reported at the close of 1912. 
The total number of volumes and pam- 
phlets in the whole library at the close of 
the year was, therefore, 2,191,498. 

Second, through additions to and 
changes in the staff there has been a 
gradual improvement in the library’s 
ability to serve the public efficiently and 
with reasonable promptness. 

Third, the readers of New York City 
and elsewhere are more generally recog- 
nizing their opportunity to use the li- 
brary. Increasingly the central building 
is becoming the workshop of specialists 
and students alike. More and more the 
branch library is taking its place as a 
community center, the logical meeting- 
place for clubs and organizations that 
represent the life of the community. To 
the central building there came during 
the year, either as visitors or readers, 
2,102,824 persons, an average of 5,761 
daily. Of these, 526,682 were actual 
readers who consulted 1,685,715 v. This 
was a gain over the previous year of 31 
per cent. in readers and of 29 per cent. 
in volumes used by them. In the main 
reading room of the central building 
151,133 readers applied for books at the 
desk and consulted 606,533 v. In addi- 
tion to the readers in the main reading 
room, the various special rooms devoted 
to the work of the reference department 
served 375,549 readers, an average of 
1,029 per day. These readers consulted 
1,079,182 v. The special reading rooms 
contain the collections of the following 
divisions of the reference department: 
Americana, genealogy, music, art and 
architecture, prints, Jewish, Oriental, 
Slavonic, science, economics, public docu- 
ments, patents, technology, current peri- 
odicals, newspapers, and maps. 

The reference department received 
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during 1913 as gifts 30,549 v. and 49,164 
pamphlets. 

Exhibitions of prints, drawings, rare 
books, ms., etc., were held at the central 
building. 

All printing for the entire system has 
been done in the library’s own plant and 
51,231 miscellaneous pieces passed 
through the bindery during the year. 

From the 40 branch libraries and the 
934 traveling library stations, 8,320,144 v. 
were issued for home use, an increase 
of 350,480 over the number issued in 
1912. Of this total, 3,006,603 were is- 
sued from the children’s rooms, or 36 
per cent.; from the traveling library sta- 
tions 919,159 v. were issued during 1913, 
an increase of 98,045 over the circulation 
of 1912. The library for the blind is- 
sued 23,325 v.; 20,543 of these were sent 
to out-of-town readers in 37 different 
states. The total circulation per capita 
for the Boroughs of Manhattan, Rich- 
mond, and the Bronx was 2.6, the same 
as in 1912. At all the branches, 135,377 
persons, of whom 72,618 were adults and 
62,759 were children, received borrow- 
ers’ cards during the year. In the circu- 
lation department, the percentage of fic- 
tion taken out was 55, which is the same 
as in 1912. 

The total expenditures for the calen- 
dar year were $1,230,343, of which $504,- 
489 was for the reference department 
and $725,853 for the circulation depart- 
ment. 

Of the reference department expendi- 
tures, 13 per cent. was for books, 
binding, and periodicals ; 65 per cent. for 
salaries, and 22 per cent. for all other 
purposes. 

Of the circulation department expendi- 
tures, 26 per cent. was for books, bind- 
ing, and periodicals; 58 per cent. for 
salaries, and 16 per cent. for all other 
purposes. Of the circulation department 
expenditures, $666,548.62 came from the 
City appropriation. 

At the close of the year there were 
1,046 persons on the staff of the library; 
467 in the reference department and 579 
in the circulation department. 
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News from the Field 
East 

The Public library of Boston had an 
exhibition of books and pictures during 
April to commemorate the three hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of Shakespeare. 

The Public library, Brookline, Mass., 
in its report for 1913, tells of the suc- 
cessful establishment of a reading room 
and deposit station in a school building, 
the first of its kind in Brookline. It re- 
ports also the rapid growth of its new 
branch at Coolidge Corner, which in a 
little over a year has almost outgrown its 
quarters. It circulated 51,000 books i: 
1913. The total circulation was 217,967 
for the year, and a per capita circulation 
of 7.03. The children’s department, 
under Miss Lockwood, reports much 
active club work with both boys and 
girls, and in general a year even busier 
than before. 

Statistics of the thirty-sixth annual re- 
port, (for the year ending Dec. 31, 1913) 
of the Providence public library are as 
follows: 

Additions, 11,034; present stock, 171,- 
371; circulation, 258,161, (branches, 59,- 
772); new borrowers, 8,354; number of 
branches, 3. 

Several unusual methods in the direc- 
tion of greater publicity have been em- 
ployed during the year; and the results 
will doubtless be seen in due time. For 
the present, however, owing to the Li- 
brary’s painfully limited funds, it has 
become necessary to curtail operations 
in several directions. 

The report of the Public library of 
Brockton, Mass., for the past year re- 
cords the removal of the collection to a 
new building made possible through the 
gift of $110,000 from Mr Carnegie. The 
building was dedicated on June 10, 1913. 
The circulation for the year shows a to- 
tal of 220,289. The net increase of 
books was 1,648 and the recorded num- 
ber of volumes now in the library, 
64,429, : 

The library has emphasized the pur- 
chase of books along the lines of local 
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and family history. Separate quarters 
have been provided for historical work- 
ers. The library has used its lecture hall 
to advantage in widening the scope of 
its work. 

The report is provided with a number 
of views and floor plans of the building. 

The sixty-second annual report of the 
Public library of Boston for the year 
1913 records that 1,848,973 v. were taken 
for outside use. Of this, 433,292 were 
from the central library, the remainder 
from the branches. The unrecorded cir- 
culation of books in the reading room 
was much greater than the recorded cir- 
culation. There are at least 300,000 
books on the open shelves. There were 
38,647 books added to the library, of 
which 28,333 were bought and the rest 
were gifts. The number of volumes of 
fiction examined was 932 and from these 
a selection of 175 titles was made, and 
2,758 copies were bought. 

Among the noteworthy acquisitions 
were a number of old almanacs, most of 
them issued before the Revolution. 

A number of lists on various subjects 
were issued. 

The net gain of books in the whole sys- 
tem was 18,092, making a total of 1,- 
067,103 in the library. The library has 
41,329 photographs and 4,406 lantern 
slides. The library system includes the 
central building, 13 principal branches 
and 15 reading rooms. 

There are 92,599 borrowers’ cards in 
force, men and boys holding 42,489, wo- 
men and girls, 50,110. 


Central Atlantic 


Paul R. Byrne, N. Y. S. L. S., 713- 
14, has been engaged by the Buffalo 
public library as temporary. assistant 
for July and August. 

Euphemia Winans, who since June 1, 
1897, has been employed in the order 
division of the reference department of 
the New York public library, died on 
April 29, 1914. 


Ethel I. Berry, N. Y. S. L. S., ’11- 
12, resigned her position as assistant 
librarian at Wells college, Aurora, N. 
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Y., and is now connected with the cat- 
alog department of the Minneapolis 
public library. 


William N. Frew, who has been presi- 
dent of the Board of trustees of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, for 
20 years, has resigned the presidency 
on account of ill health. Mr Frew does 
not retire from the library board. 

Mary V. Bolton, Pratt institute, ’03, 
who has been for some years librarian 
and index clerk to the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, has accepted 
the position of county agent for the 
State Charities Aid association, with 
headquarters at Utica. 

The Carnegie libraries in Pennsyl- 
vania in the vicinity of Pittsburg had 
a holiday April 29, which they celebrated 
as Founder’s Day, doing honor to Mr 
Carnegie for his gifts of libraries to 
the several communities. Mr Carnegie 
honored the occasion by his presence and 
showed great delight at the festivities 
attending the several celebrations. 

The report of the Public library of 
Newcastle, Pa., records a year of ac- 
tivity, notwithstanding the interruption 
of the work by the flood and its devasta- 
tion. 

A good report is made of a collection 
of 70 books placed in a school house two 
miles distant from the library where chil- 
dren of foreign parentage, with little or 
no home advantages, have made such a 
collection of books, easily accessible, 
worth while. Collections were also placed 
in the firehouse and the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms with splendid results. 

The new registration, made during the 
year, shows 31,142 active card holders. 
The number of books added, 1,708; vol- 
umes in the library, 8,531; periodicals, 
67. Receipts, $5,331. Expenditures, 
$4,994. Total circulation, 47,973; read- 
ing room attendance, 17,459. 

Central 

Mamie R. Martin, N. Y. S. L. S., 
*13-'14, will go to the Gary (Ind.) pub- 
lic library to take charge of the high 
school branch about August 1. 
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A new children’s room, with con- 
venient arrangements, suitable decora- 
tions and attractive appearance, was 
opened in the public library of Decatur, 
Ill., the first week in May. 


The report of the Public library of La 
Crosse, Wis., records a circulation of 
102,876 v., and 1,367 v. added to the li- 
brary, making 23,353 v. on the shelves. 
Number of cardholders, 10,093, of which 
3,336 were juvenile. The library has 3,- 
604 pictures on file. The board of edu- 
cation made a grant for a high school 
library under the supervision of the Pub- 
lic library. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Burlington, Ia., records accessions, 
2,125, discards, 1,540, net gain, 585, to- 
tal, 36,000 v. on the shelves. The cir- 
culation reached 101,495 v., of which 
20,785 went through the children’s room 
and 25,132 through schools. This was 
4.2 v. per capita and 59% was fiction. 
Expenditures were $8,226, of which 
salaries were $3,316. 

South 

A room for the blind is to be opened 
shortly in the Public library of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The new public library of Muskogee, 
Okla., was opened May 4. The build- 
ing is the result of a gift of $60,000 from 
Mr Carnegie. 

The technical department of the Pub- 
lic library of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
given $1,000 for books and magazines 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Waco, Tex., notes the fact that 
the library hereafter will have a fixed 
income of two cents on $100, which latter 
will increase as taxable values advance. 
The circulation of books was 73,370 v. 
with 15,782 v. on the shelves. More than 
5,000 v. were circulated through the 
schools, Pauline Macaulay is librarian. 


West 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Denver, Colo., records a circula- 
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tion of 966,549, an increase of 117,372v. 
over the year 1912. There were four 
new branches opened last year; six new 
deposit stations were also installed. 


Dr Willis H. Kerr, for four years li- 
brarian of the State normal school at 
Emporia, Kans., has been chosen presi- 
dent of Bellevue college, Bellevue, Nebr. 
Dr Kerr is a graduate of the college and 
at one time a professor of political econ- 
omy in the school. His father was head 
of the college for 14 years. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Great Falls, Mont., records a circula- 
tion of 83,492 v., a gain of 8,000. There 
was a circulation of 20,965 v. through the 
schools. Number of volumes in the li- 
brary, 15,179. <A course of instruction 
on how to use the library has been given 
in the high school. Discarded books 
have been sent to lumber camps and 
other places where they were desired. 
Packages of books and magazines have 
been sent to ranchers upon request. 


Dr Agnes Wergeland, professor of 
history at the University of Wyoming 
since 1902, who died March 6, while ac- 
tive in her work, testified her faith in the 
library by leaving her valuable library of 
over 2,000 volumes to the University of 
Wyoming. The collection covers every 
department of knowledge and is in 10 
different languages. 

Dr Wergeland was born in Norway, 
and was a member of a celebrated family 
in that country. She was the first wo- 
man in Norway to receive the advanced 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which 
she earned in Zurich. The excellence of 
her work in that university gave her a 
fellowship at Bryn Mawr college. In 
this way she came to this country. Dr 
Wergeland was poet, artist, musician and 
teacher. 

Pacific Coast 

Elizabeth Lowry, N. Y. S. L. S., 
12-14, has been appointed assistant 
in the University of California library, 
Berkeley. 


Mr James A. Barr has been officially 
appointed Director of congresses for the 
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Universal exposition to be held in San 
Francisco, Cal., February 20 to Decem- 
ber 4, 1915. 

Zaidee Brown, N. Y. S. L. S., ’01-’03, 
has resigned her position as agent of 
the Massachusetts free public library 
commission, to accept the librarianship 
of the Public library at Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Jessie Ballard, formerly connected 
with the Public library at Seattle, Wash., 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of North Yakima. 


Linda M. Clatworthy, who resigned 
from the librarianship at Dayton, Ohio, 
last fall and has been sojourning for the 
winter in Southern California expects to 
return in June to her summer home in 
Estes Park, Colorado. 

While on the coast she has been en- 
gaged in temporary organizing work for 
the county libraries at Santa Barbara and 
San Diego. 

The library commission of Long 
Beach, Cal., issued a report on the condi- 
tion of the Public library of that city, 
which was prepared by Mary Esther 
Robbins at the request of the commis- 
sion. Miss Robbins recommended that 
the salary of the librarian should be 
$1,800, and that she have two high-sal- 
aried assistants. The report contains a 
commendation of the number and scope 
of the books in the library, but calls at- 
tention to the fact that the histories of 
several states are wanting. The arrange- 
ment of the rooms of the library was 
criticized. 

Canada 


A new library has been opened in 
Owen Sound, Ontario, through the gen- 
erosity of Mr Carnegie. It cost $25,- 
000. 

A Carnegie library is being discussed 
in Brandon, Manitoba, but the city 
seems to be ambitious to have a larger 
building than the Carnegie Corporation 
thinks is suitable for a city of that size. 

The new law providing for travelling 
libraries in the province of Saskatchewan 
has gone into effect, and John Hawkes 


Libraries 


of the Provincial library is making ar- 
rangements. It is hoped by many that 
the government will appoint a Library 
commission to manage this important 
work and to develop public libraries 
within the province. If so, Mr Honey- 
man of Regina, who has made such a 
great success of his library, will likely 
be the chairman. 

The report of the Public library of 
Toronto, 1913, records the opening of 
two new branches, one of which is said 
to be the finest branch building in Can- 
ada, costing $50,000. 

There were 500 prints added to the 
J. Ross Robertson historical collection 
of Canadian prints. Books purchased, 
24,552; number of books in circulating 
library, 130,000; in reference library, 95,- 
000. The new reference building is 
overcrowded in the administrative de- 
partments, and the librarian recommends 
a new central circulating library. The 
home circulation was 532,307 v.; the ref- 
erence use was 190,747 v.; municipal 
reference, 8,230 v. 

Foreign 

A part of the recent gift of $2,000,000 
by Andrew Carnegie for the Church 
Peace Union, will be devoted to the es- 
tablishment of a peace library in Berlin. 





For sale—Set of Annual Register, 
vols. 1-42 (1758-1800). Vol. 17 (1777) 
missing. Bound, some in full leather, 
the rest half leather. Good condition, 
$10. Iva M. Butler, Beloit College 1i- 
brary, Beloit, Wis. 

For sale—History of Ohio, Randall 
& Ryan, 5 vols., (1912) beautiful bind- 
ing, perfect condition. 

The following, in perfect condition 
except for library plate: 

Arts & Crafts of Ancient Egypt 
(1910) Petrie. 

Decisive Hour of Christian Mis- 
sions (1910) Mott. 

Political Parties’ Party Problems in 
the U. S. (1906) Woodburn. 

Beauties of Nature (1905) Lubbock. 

Address E. E. Robinson, Librarian, 
Wellington, O. 
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